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A STOP-SIGNAL 
to Ahrinkage lotses! 


NUSOY is a super-absorbent binder, with absorbing 
power greater than any you've ever seen. This tre- 
mendous absorbing power gives NUSOY the power 
to increase sausage yields by retaining natural 
juices ordinarily lost. 


© How —— And this ability to increase yields and put an end 
only part of the story to sausage shrink is only one of the advantages of 
‘hs ae ee NUSOY! Sausage is always firm, moist and appe- 
that really counts! tizing. Flavor is better. Keeping qualities are 
NUSOY is made by a patented noticeably improved. Larger quantities of frozen 


process which we believe is ° e 
as teh ot ie tok Se and non-binding meats can be used. 


poe ae * You can use NUSOY in sausage, meat loaves or 
binder that gives 


meat products un- other specialties without changing formulas or oper- 
1 quality, pro- : . ; 

ison Samenite ating methods. Increased profits start immediately. 

results. And what When you use NUSOY you use a guaranteed binder 

is even more im- : 

portant, NUSOY backed by a $500,000 company. NUSOY must make 

builds profits just i good or we will! Order a bag today! 

assurely asit main- 

tains quality! 
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AMERICAN SOY 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


Evansville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 19385, American Soya Products Corp. 








BE MODERN.:--and MAKE A PROFIT 
with Modern BUFFALO” Machines 


ODERN machines like “BUFFALOS,” that do 

their work fast and well—producing quality 
produc's at minimum cost—represent a greater in- 
surance for the future of a business than a tremen- 
dous reserve or large bank balance. 


That is the reason why so many successful 
sausage manufacturers are installing modern 
“BUFFALO” Machines. 


The BUFFALO” Grinder 


is a modern, quality machine for pro- 
ducing quality sausage. It chops the 
meat fast and uniformly, without heat- 
ing, mashing or backing up. Its out- 
standing features include: the heavy 





roller thrust bearing which eliminates 
heating and friction; the patented drain 
flange which prevents juices from en- 
tering the bearing and oil from leaking 
into the meat. 


Now, two separate feed screws are 
available — one for beef and one for 
chopping pork without reducing speed. 
The large round tray permits faster 
feeding and provides greater safety for 
the operator. Silent chain drive reduces 
vibration and noise to a minimum. 


MADE IN 5 SIZES—Motor or pulley driven. 











JOHN E. SMITH'’S SONS CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 


Chicago Office: 7 Dexter Park Ave., Union Stock Yards, Phone Boulevard 9020 
Western Office: 2407 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. Canadian Office: 189 Church St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Link - Belt stoker installation: 
one of two stokers used to pro- 
duce steam for heating and 
process work. 























LINK-BELT 
os BO} 44 = 8 So 


SAVE #9600 | 


Cut steam costs HREZZa 
. on your smaller boilers also 


a 
a 





YPICAL of Link-Belt stoker installa- Several of the country’s largest packers are 
tions for industrial and commercial boil- among the nationally known concerns that 
ers of 300 H. P. and smaller is the one illus- use Link-Belt automatic firing equipment — 
trated above. Results: annual savings of giving themselves steam economy heretofore 
$9,600, by more efficient combustion of cheap available only on large boiler equipment. 
local screenings . . . no smoke . . . less 


A Link-Belt stoker survey on your boilers 


ash handling . . . fireman released for other that are 300 H. P. and smaller will show you 


duties . . . uniform pressure and higher in black and white the savings possible and 


boiler capacity. The first stoker paid for other advantages secured. We will be glad to © 


itself in about three months; its operation make such a survey for you at no cost to you 
was so satisfactory that another Link-Belt or obligation. Special literature is available; 
underfeed stoker was installed shortly after. the coupon below is for your convenience. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
STOKER DEPARTMENT 


2410 W. 18th St. 2045 W. Hunting Park book No. 1419. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern & Leslie Sts., TORONTO 


DATA ON AUTOMATIC FIRING 


Gentlemen: Please send Link-Belt stoker data 


Name 










a | 


Position 


. Firm megane 
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Repeal was going to ruin the soft drink business, but its first 
four months found sales of pop and flavored drinks up 14%, 
mineral and table waters up 15%, and fruit juices skyrocketed to 
55%. Even better now, they say. 


Dime stores aren’t happy until a competitor moves in next door. 
Drug stores flock to adjacent corners as if their lives depended 
on it....and they often do! 


We didn’t get to first base with some of our papers until com- 
petitors began to imitate them. Now they’re our biggest lines. 


Right now we have two new ones that need only some com- 
petition to make them go places. 


Afraid of competition? Not on your life! It makes us make 
better papers. It compels us to give better service. It is good 
for our customers and it is good for us. 


Thank God, say we, for competition! 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
PARCHMENT [KALAMAZOO COUNTY] MICHIGAN 


FOOD PROTECTION PAPERS 


Week ending October 5, 1935 
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66 29 
Boss 
EQUIPMENT for 
Fresh Pork Sausage 







CINCINNATI 
BOSS !6! 


No. 452— 
TS-NR Grinder 


This two-purpose machine is the ideal grinder The push button motor control equipment is 


for your sausage department. built inside the base of the grinder. 
It is equipped with a two-speed motor, mak- To change from high to slow speed, just 
ing the machine most suitable for pork or beef. throw the switch. 


No. 479 “BOSS” Sausage Meat Dispenser 


This device attached to stuffer outlet is used for quick 
and accurate filling of sausage meat into bags, cartons, 
etc., weighing %4 pound to 5 pounds. 


The dispenser cylinder, heads and piston are made of 
aluminum, accurately machined. The valve body and 
fittings are made of malleable iron. The entire appa- 
ratus can be taken apart by hand for cleaning. 


When stuffing fresh pork sausage, 80 to 100 pounds of 
air pressure is required. Capacity per hour, 1,000 half- 
pound packages, 800 one-pound packages, or 400 three 
Patent No. 1,699,494 to five-pound packages. 














The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


$24 Exchange Ave., U. 8S. Yards, Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave. 
Chicago, Il. Sausage Making, Rendering Cinzinnati, Ohio 
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As long ago as that, 
Armstrong installed 


Corkboard which is 


still on active duty! 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago! 

That’s when the first commer- 
cial wireless message was flashed 
across the Atlantic Ocean. And 
that’s when Armstrong insulated 
the packing house of T. M. Sin- 
clair & Co., Ltd., at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Today—after being sub- 
jected to low temperatures continu- 
ously from that time to this—the 
corkboard is still serving faithfully. 


Many other Armstrong-insulated 
cold rooms have equally satisfac- 
tory records of long and economical 
performance. For Armstrong’s 





CAN YOU REMEMBER THE DAYS 
WHEN A TRANSATLANTIC WIRELESS SERVICE 
WAS BIG NEWS? 





Corkboard and Cork Covering 
have been standard in the ice and 
cold storage industry for more than 
three decades. 


The corkboard you install to- 
day is even more efficient than 
that which has performed so suc- 
cessfully in thousands of plants. 
Properly erected, Armstrong’s 
Corkboard will give you dependa- 
ble cold room protection, month 
after month and year after year. 
For unusually severe conditions, 
Armstrong also offers Super-Ser- 


vice Corkboard. Like all Arm- 





On October 17, 1907, the first 
wireless telegraph dispatch over 
the Atlantte Ocean for commercial 
purposes was made P st 30 this 
station at Clifden, Ireland. 





~ ~ ~ 
In the same year the two story 
and basement, sweet pickling and 
salt curing building at the pack- 
ing plant of T. M. Sinelair & 
Co., Ltd., at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
(shown at left) was insulated with 
Armstrong’s Corkboard, and has 
been in constant operation at 
between 36° and 38° F. ever since. 


strong’s Cork Insulation, it is 
100% pure cork. And it’s sealed on 
both faces with a coating that’s 
impervious to air and moisture 
infiltration. 


Armstrong engineers will gladly 
consult with you on your insula- 
tion problems, without obligation. 
Before choosing any insulation for 
your cold rooms or cold lines, it 
will pay you to write to the Arm- 
strong Cork Products Company, 
Building Materials Divi- 
sion, 952 Concord Street, © 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's CORKBOARD INSULATION 


Week ending October 5, 1935 
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“HALLOWELL” 


Packing Plant Equipment 























“Hallowell” Trolleys, Hooks, etc. 


The border around this ad gives a 
fair though incomplete idea of the 
extensive line of our “HALLOWELL” 
Packing Plant Equipment. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that the 
“HALLOWELL” Equipment pos- 
sesses a great many novel and de- 
cidedly outstanding features of 
improved design, and in addition 
that it is of the same high quality 


as our other nationally known 
“HALLOWELL” Products. 


Be Sure To Get Our Packing Plant 


Equipment Bulletin 482 





STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO|'@ 
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they were denied air « « « « 


At one time, it was thought that fish needed but food and water — that they 
required no air whatever. But seal the top of a bowl containing fish — and the 
fish would soon perish! 


Not nearly so long ago, it was believed that any good wrapping paper would 
protect the appearance and quality of fresh pork cuts. But wrap them in a 
heavily-waxed sheet and see what happens! With the pores of the paper tight- 
ly sealed, no air is admitted; the meat gets moist, soggy, loses its fine definite 
whites and reds. Its quality is attacked, because ventilation has been denied. 


For this reason, we recommend the wrapping of fresh pork cuts in H. P. S. 
White Oiled Loin Paper. Its pores are “free,” admitting the small amount of air 
necessary, and giving utmost protection to the meat. 
Many of the nation’s outstanding packers insist on this 
paper to protect their choicest quality pork loins. 


May we send you samples for making complete tests 
in your own plant? 





H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 
H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 W. 37th ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














UNIFORM QUALITY 


for a great many 


YEARS 


Ask any old Circle E customer about the quality of the 























products he buys, and about its uniformity. Unless he 
wants to keep a good thing to himself, he will tell you 
that aside from satisfactory dealing with the house, he 


continues to buy and sell Circle E products because the 





quality is high and every shipment is exactly like the one 


before. 


PRODUCTS Once a concern has joined the ranks of Circle E cus- 
tomers, it rarely changes. There must be a reason—and 
E Gothaer 
E H/C Summer 
Thuringer H/C 


there is! A number of reasons, in fact. 


Here they are: High quality, rigid uniformity, a good 


Summer 
B/C Selami margin, brand protection, and fair treatment. 
(all grades) 

E Milan 

Crescent Milan 
E Peperoni ms \ 
E Prosciutti Special Deals to Distributors 
E Capacola 

Capacola, Dolce 


E Alpino 
“~e territory and the conditions existing in it. Circle E 


Distributors have problems that vary with the 


Crescent Brand Genoa offers a plan which will meet your requirements. 


‘. : ge It will pay you to get the details. Write today, 
xport Nola O37 
\ outlining your needs. 2 
































Circle E Provision Company 
UNION STOCK YARDS - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AIR CONDITIONED 








Explanatory Note 


Air conditioning in the meat 
plant—in its true sense —is 
too little understood. 

WHAT is meat plant air con- 
ditioning? WHY is it needed? 
WHERE should it be used? 
These questions were answered 
in detail by an authority in 
the August 10, 1935, issue of 


A scien AIR 


The NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
HOW should it be used? 


This description of an air- 
conditioned smokehouse is the 
first of a series of articles an- 
swering this last question — 
based on actual installations 


— particularly as 
regards percentage 
of humidity —is 
appreciated by 
many meat packers 
as the possible 





and experience. 





solution of many 
plant manufactur- 
ing and processing 
problems. 

But it has been the general tendency in the meat 


industry—until very recently, at least —to dismiss 
“air conditioning” 











SMOKE HOUSES 


@ New Type Improves Meat Color, Reduces 
Shrink, Labor, Building Cost and Insuranée~ 


Ai, OD 


in lessening shrink, improving color and figtttre- 
ducing degrading and increasin#Salability af.prod- 
ucts that it would be profitable, egen were ‘elabor- 
ate equipment required. a 


Equipment is Simple 
Packers usually visualize such elaborate equip- 
ment as necessary to secure automatic regulation 
of temperatures and humidity. This is not the case. 
Air conditioning in most applications in the meat 
plant can be secured reliably, and within very 
close limits, with simple equipment with which all 
packers are familiar and which most of them are 
using — fans and 





as requiring equip- 
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practical use. 


cated, elaborate Cyt Du EST Oe 
and expensive for i 
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As a matter of | | 
fact, air condition- Hy 
ing in many de- DRY BULB | | 
partments of a THERMOMETER 1 
meat plant — par- 


THERMOMETER |- 


houses, where one 

of the most critical 
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hanging rooms, 
coolers and even in 
smokehouses — 
offers so many ob- 
vious advantages 


NEW SMOKEHOUSE CONTROL. 





Sketch of new type smokehouse and apparatus 
in plant of Colonial Provision Co., Boston, Mass. 


ing results — in- 
cluding smoke 
quality, smoke den- 
sity, temperature, 
air circulation, 
smoking time and 





SMOKE 
CHAMBER 


























humidity—can be and are being secured 
with surprisingly simple and easy-to- 
operate equipment. 


Adapting Unit Coolers 


What is undoubtedly the most com- 
pletely air-conditioned meat plant in 
the country is the new home of Colonial 
Provision Co., Boston, Mass. Here 
smokehouses, curing cellar, sausage 
meat cooler and sausage hanging cooler 
are air conditioned—and in the three 
latter departments equipment no more 
elaborate than unit coolers is used. 

In this connection it should be made 
clear, however, that behind these unit 
coolers is good engineering—not only 
as applied to design and construction 
of unit coolers themselves, but also to 


. HISD 


and only an‘ occasional spot of grease 
could be seen on the concrete floors. 
An examination of thermometers hung 
at various points revealed a surprising 
uniformity of temperature throughout 
the rooms. 

On the floor under a cage of shoulders 
just removed from one of the smoke- 
houses there was no evidence of drip. 
An examination of stockinettes in which 
shoulders were encased showed only 
faint traces of rendered fat—all evi- 
dence of exceptionally low shrink. But 
the greatest surprise came when the 
stockinettes were removed. 

A visiting packer, present at this 
operation, summed up his opinions with 
the remark: “The best-looking smoked 
meats I ever saw; the colors look like 


eat 


teas 55 4 


y 





pri beevER DAE 


pptsi ya git 


PUP PAKY Viibl 


FRANKEFURTS BEING SMOKED IN NEW TYPE SMOKING ROOM. 


Smoke and hot air inlets are at top, and outlets at floor. 


Note absence of grease on 


floor, evidence of small shrink. and of soot and ashes on walls and equipment. 
Meats smoked in this house are notable for their clean, bright appearance. 


adapt them to maintain specific condi- 
tions required in these departments. 

Simply installing units coolers might 
or might not give desired results. 
Knowing conditions existing, and those 
it is desired to maintain, the capable 
engineer can adapt unit coolers or fans 
and coils to automatically secure tem- 
peratures and humidities desired. It is 
important that packers considering air 
conditioning in their plants bear this 
fact in mind. 


Smoke House Results 


At the time these air-conditioned and 
controlled smokehouses of the Colonial 
Provision Co. were inspected by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER they had been 
in use day and night for some time in 
smoking hams, shoulders, bacon, frank- 
furts, bologna, etc. In this period not 
enough soot, tars, etc., to be noticeable 
had collected on side walls or ceiling, 
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they had been applied with a brush.” 
And this, perhaps, describes better than 
could be done in any other way the 
appearance of meats smoked in these 
houses. 


Bright Color of Meats 


The fat is white or only slightly 
tinted—due principally to absence of all 
soot and ash in smoke—and the lean is 
a clean, bright color that does not fade 
quickly, if at all, after meats are out of 
smoke. Meats seen later, that had been 
out of the smokehouse for several days, 
were apparently as bright as those 
freshly. smoked. 


There can be no doubt that the ap- 
pearance of these meats is unusual, and 
for a time there was some doubts as to 
how the trade would accept them, they 
being so different to what retailers are 
accustomed. But after some weeks of 
operation, during which time literally 


hundreds of favorable comments had 
been received and sales resistance had 
decerased materially, executives of the 
company feel they made a wise choice 
in adoption of this type of smokehouse. 


In only one case did a sales difficulty 


develop, and this was amusing. One 
manager of a chain store returned an 
entire shipment of shoulders with the 
comment that a mistake must have 
been made, as he thought the shoulders 
had not been smoked! As a matter of 
fact they had been given the usual 
smoking time and temperatures. 


Factors in Smoking Results 


What system of smoking makes these 
unusual results possible? 

To understand just what is being ac- 
complished it might be well first to 
consider brietly important factors which 
influence smoked meat results. These 
are smoking time, smoking tempera- 
ture, air circulation in smokehouse, 
smoke density, quality of smoke and 
humidity. 

Practice and experience have pretty 
well standardized the quantity and 
quality of these factors best to use. 
The difficulty with the conventional 
style of smokehouse has been not only 
to regulate closely but also to coordi- 
nate these various factors during smok- 
ing operations. 

The Colonial smokehouses are a radi- 
cal departure from conventional smoke- 
house design, and the attempt has been 
made—apparently with success—to ap- 
ply automatic control to temperatures 
and humidities, and to so arrange the 
apparatus that very close control of the 
other factors and a coordination of all 
elements to secure ideal conditions is 
possible. 


Smoke Houses Insulated Rooms 


Two of these new-type smokehouses 
are in use in the Colonial plant. Both 
are located on the sixth or top floor. 
They are in effect insulated rooms. The 
larger, 32 ft. wide and 46 ft. long, is 
designed principally for smoking heavy 
products such as hams, shoulders, bacon, 
etc. It is equipped with two steel in- 
sulated doors. Its capacity is approx- 
imately 50,000 Ibs. of product. 


The smaller room is 9 ft. wide and 
32 ft. long, and has a capacity fer about 
18,000 lbs. of product. This room is 
equipped with nine steel insulated doors 
and was designed principally for small 
goods. Although it was considered ad- 
visable when the plant was designed to 
use a number of doors on this room, 
it is now thought it might have been 
the better plan to have installed only 
two. Operation would have been just 
as satisfactory, it is believed, and first 
cost would have been considerably less. 


New Type Smokehouse Method 


The diagrammatic sketch on page 11 
shows equipment of these smokehouses 
and method of operation. Principal 
elements, many of\which are installed 
in a fireproof room—known as the 
“apparatus room,” on the fifth floor 
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SMOKE ROOM TAKES PLACE OF OLD FIRE PITS. 
In this fireproof room are located sawdust burning chamber. heater, fans, ducts, 
dampers and other equipment, automatically controlled, for maintaining ideal con- 
ditions for smoking meats and sausage. 


directly under smokehouses—consist of 
a fan which discharges through steam- 
heated coils and a duct into the duct- 
distributing system in the smokehouses. 
A return duct from smokehouses is 
connected to fan inlet so that recircula- 
tion of smoke and air is effected. 


Smoke is produced by burning saw- 
dust in a small chamber in the appara- 
tus room. A duct connects this cham- 
ber with fan suction, so that smoke 
density is maintained by constantly 
drawing a controlled amount of smoke 
into the fan and discharging it into the 
recirculating system. An outside air 
duct also connects to fan suction, so 
that a controlled amount of outside air 
is brought into the rooms for mainte- 
nance of correct percentage of humid- 
ity. 

In controlling humidity in a smoke- 
house the problem is largely one of 
withdrawing moisture from the air. 
Smoking is a drying operation, and it 
is obvious that unless moisture is re- 
duced humidity will in time, under 
proper conditions, reach 100 per cent. 
In this smokehouse plan humidity is 
reduced and controlled by admitting 
outside air into the rooms and expelling 
an equal amount of high humidity air 
to the outside. 


Since total quantity of air and smoke 
discharged by fan is not recirculated, 
and varying amounts of smoke and out- 
side air are taken into rooms during 
smoking periods, an outlet from the 
rooms for this excess must be provided. 
This is done by automatic dampers lo- 
cated in outlets from smokehouses. 
These outlets are connected with ducts 
to openings, protected by cowls, in roof 
of building. 


Smoke and Air Filtered 


Filters are provided for filtering both 
outside air and smoke put into rooms. 
There are no ash and carbon, therefore, 
to discolor product. Automatic indi- 
cating and recording controls maintain 
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desired temperatures and relative hu- 
midities. 

During smoking operation a thermo- 
stat located in the smokehouse regu- 
lates flow of steam to heater in appara- 
tus room, thus maintaining a constant 
smoking temperature, which is recorded 
on a chart. A humidity control regu- 
lates admission of outside air, thus 
maintaining desired percentage of mois- 
ture in air of smokehouse. The wet 
bulb temperature of room, which indi- 
cates relative humidity, is also recorded 
on a chart, so that a record of exact 


conditions during the smoking of each 
batch of meat is maintained. 
The smokehouse operator follows a 
standard chart, and since a!] variables 
influencing smoking results are brought 
under control, practically identical oper- 
ating conditions, and consequently uni- 
form products, can be repeated daily. 
Methods of operation can be varied, 
depending on type of product being 
smoked, consumer preferences and mar- 
ket conditions. The equipment provides 
for a wide variation in temperature and 
relative humidity requirements. Smoke- 
houses can be operated at any desired 
temperature from that of outside at- 
mosphere up to 180 degs. Fahr. 


Smoking Hams and Bacon 


When heavy product—hams, should- 
ers and bacon—are being smoked oper- 
ation is as follows: 

Product is hung on trees, loaded into 
smokehouse in late afternoon and tem- 
perature and humidity controls set for 
surface drying. After completion of 
this operation, which requires about one 
hour, night operator takes charge, con- 
trols are set according to a standard 
chart, and smoking is carried on during 
the night period. At end of smoking 
period smoke and heat are shut off, out- 
side air damper is opened wide, and 
product is cooled so as to be ready for 
loading into hanging room the follow- 
ing morning. 

During the day shift smokehouses 
may be used for smoking either light 
or heavy product, according to market 
requirements. 


(Continued on page 33.) 





ONE-FLOOR ROOMS REPLACE CONVENTIONAL TYPE SMOKEHOUSES. 


All of the smoked meats produced by Colonial Provision Co., Boston, Mass., are 
smoked in these new-type smoking chambers. Frankfurt smoking room is at left, 


and room for smoking meats at right. 


Smaller room is 9 by 32 ft. and has a 


capacity of 18,000 Ibs. of product. Larger room has a capacity of 50,000 lbs. Tem- 
perature and humidity control instruments are shown on the recessed wall. 
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Packers to Discuss Problems 
Industry Faces Today 


HEN meat packers get together 

at the 30th annual convention of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
at Chicago on October 18 to 22 they will 
have problems to discuss more vital than 
ever before. 


Naturally the livestock shortage, the 
AAA control program and processing 
taxes come first in the minds of most 
packers, and these will have an impor- 
tant place on the program. But this 
very situation makes operating and 
merchandising methods more important 
than ever, since if the packer is to 
survive he must know—now more than 
ever—how to “Make Right” and how to 
“Sell Right.” 


The convention program takes these 
factors into account, and while all de- 
tails are not yet complete, they will be 
taken into account fully in the course of 
the four days’ sessions, beginning with 
the sectional meetings on October 18 
and 19, and continuing with the conven- 
tion sessions on October 21 and 22. 


All meetings will be held at the Drake 
hotel, Chicago, with the annual banquet 
at the Palmer House on the evening of 
October 22. The exhibition of packing- 
house equipment and supplies will be 
more elaborate this year than ever, and 
will be open at certain hours on each 
day of the convention. This exhibit 
also is held at the Drake hotel. 


Speakers on the Program 


R. H. Ca resident of Armour 
and Company, if pted an invita- 
tien to discuss the patking industry as 
he. sees it, and the general problems 
and opportunities whick it, offers. Mr. 
Cabell has been a promifrent figure in 
the packing industry. for many years, 
and his experiences have given him a 
general outlook and knowledge which 
furnish him with a wide range of in- 
formation on this subject. For a 
number of years preceding his election 
to the! presidency of Armour and Com- 
pany he managed that company’s in- 
terests in the United Kingdom. 


Anéther address which is sure to at- 
tract the interest of those attending the 
converftion will be made by A. C. 
Sinclair, vice-president of Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis. His discussion will 
deal with “Current Sales Problems.” 
Mr. Sinclair is a member of the Insti- 
tute’s Committee on Distribution Meth- 
ods and his relationship to the Insti- 
tute and the packing industry in gen- 
eral has established him as an authority 
well-versed in this subject. 


An important current problem facing 
the packing industry today is the legal 
status of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and processing tax litigation. The 
convention speaker on this subject will 
be John Potts Barnes, an attorney asso- 
ciated with Armour and Company. In 
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the course of his address Mr. Barnes 
will offer comment on other legislation 
and legislative proposals affecting the 
packing industry. 


Sales Problems to Come Up 


An important ‘feature of the Sales 
and Advertising Section meeting will 
be discussion of recommendations of the 
Committee on Distribution Problems, 
and the manner in which they have 
been applied by the packing industry in 
meeting problems brought about by de- 
creased volume of production. The rec- 
ommendations will be studied by the 
group attending the section meeting, 
and a report on the manner in which 
they have worked out in practice will 
be given by a packer who has incor- 
porated many of them in his selling 
methods. 

Other addresses on the sales and ad- 
vertising program will include a dis- 
cussion by a practical home economist 

(Continued on page 50.) 


Sausage Industry Outlook 


UTLOOK for the sausage industry 

in 1936, as well as many of the 
problems confronting the industry, will 
be discussed by the National Organiza- 
tion of Sausage Manufacturers, the 
sausage division of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, when that 


association holds its annual meeting at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, on Saturday 
morning, October 19. 

Presenting some ten speakers promi- 
nent throughout the industry, and plac- 
ing principal emphasis on merchandis- 
ing, the program calls for discussions 
of costs, realizations, outlook for sup- 
plies, co-operative merchandising, qual- 
ity, discolorations and similar manu- 
facturing problems. It also tentatively 
calls for discussions of truck equipment 
and route merchandising. 


Sausage Supplies and Costs 


Three members of the Institute’s 
staff are among the scheduled speakers. 
Howard C. Greer, director of the Insti- 
tute’s Department of Organization and 
Accounting, will speak on the topic, 
“What Does Sausage Cost?” An out- 
line of the outlook for sausage supplies 
in the coming year will be presented by 
George M. Lewis, associate director of 
the Institute’s Department of Market- 
ing. Dr. W. Lee Lewis, director of the 
Institute’s Department of Scientific Re- 
search, will conduct an open forum on 
discolorations and other sausage manu- 
facturing problems. 


Drawing on members of the industry, 
the program announces a discussion of 
“Relationship of Price to Merchandis- 
ing” by George E. Duwe, president of 
Mickelberry’s Food Products Co., Chi- 
cago. “Selling Quality through Adver- 
tising” will be discussed by Carl Weisel, 
jr., president of Weisel & Co., Milwau- 
kee. Other topics and speakers will be 
announced in the near future. 

The meeting will be concluded with 
a luncheon featuring sausage in every 
course, with speakers to be announced. 


In Interest of Consumer More 
Hog Supplies Necessary 


HAT one division of the “AAA 

recognizes the necessity of’ in- 
creasing hog supplies is indicated by 
the statement of Donald E. Montgom- 
ery, consumers’ counsel of the AAA, 
at the corn-hog program hearing in 
Washington on September 26. Mr. 
Montgomery said: 

“Consumers and farmers have a 
common objective with respect to the 
present situation in hog supplies. Both 
of them want those supplies increased. 
For many months consumers have been 
on short rations of pork and lard, and 
the prices at which hog products have 
sold at retail have been a strain for 
millions of families. 

“It is estimated that in the ten years 
1920-29 there were available for do- 
mestic consumption about 83 Ibs. hog 
products per capita annually. In con- 
trast to this figure, it is estimated that 
supplies available for domestic con- 
sumption in the marketing year begin- 
ning November 1, 1935, will be about 47 
Ibs. per capita. The primary interest 


of consumers is that this shortage in 
supply of pork and lard be remedied 
as rapidly as possible. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration recognizes 
that necessity. 


“If there is to be a corn-hog adjust- 
ment program it should, in the interest 
of the consumer, permit the supply of 
hog products for domestic consumption 
to increase as rapidly as is consistent 
with the purposes of the Act. In the 
year 1935-36 it should permit. hog pro- 
duction to increase at least as rapidly 
as it would increase if there were no 
adjustment program, and it should aim 
for a further increase in that year if 
inducements for greater production can 
be provided for in the program. In the 
year 1936-37 it should permit such 
further increase in supplies of pork and 
lard as conditions at that time will 
justify. 

“Consideration of the consumer inter- 
est requires, in my, opinion, that such 
increases be permitted under any pro- 
gram that may be adopted.” 


The National Provisioner 
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HALL the AAA corn-hog produc- 

tion control program —vwith its 
$2.25 per cwt. hog processing tax—be 
continued for another two years? 

Under the law the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may continue or discontinue the 
program. 

He is required, however, to consider 
whether prices are below parity or like- 
ly to be below parity, and whether con- 
tinuance of such a program or use of 
certain other powers tends to achieve 
the purpose of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act. To determine the conditions 
he may hold public hearings, which he 
did at Washington on September 26 
and 27. 


Emergency Has Passed 


Processors—represented by the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers and 
others—contended that the emergency 
had passed, that the customers of the 
swine grower and pork packer are being 
alienated, and that the program should 
be discontinued in the interest of pro- 
ducers and consumers, as well as of 
processors. Consumer representatives 
took the same attitude. Representa- 
tives of certain farm organizations 
urged continuance of the corn-hog pro- 
gram, as did certain individual farmers, 
particularly members of county control 
committees. 

Effect of the crop control program is 
clearly set forth in the presentation at 
the hearing by Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
President of the Institute. The facts— 
based on government statistics and 
opinions, as well as on views of others 
affected—are so clearly set forth, and 
so important, that they are reproduced 
here in full. 


Effects of the Hog 
Control Program 


Y NAME is William Whitfield 
Woods. I am appearing here as 
President of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. The Institute is the 
trade, research and educational organ- 
ization of the American meat packing 
industry. It has more than three hun- 
dred members, who in the aggregate 
handle nearly all of the volume of the 
packing business in this country. They 
range in size, however, from very small 
concerns to the very largest packing 
companies. Their businesses are sit- 
uated in all parts of the United States. 
It is on behalf of this industry that 

I am appearing before you. Its output 
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Discontinuance of Processing Tax 
Urged by Packing Industry 


AAA Is Told Emergency Has Passed 


is more valuable than that of any other 
American industry and its status and 
functioning are important both to the 
consumers of meat, and the producers 
of live stock. The slaughtering and 
meat packing industry is but one di- 
vision of the live stock and meat indus- 
try. It processes the raw materials 
raised by the stockmen and distributes 
the products. The relationship which 
is most pertinent to the hearing here 
today is that with the producer and con- 
sumer of hog products. 


In the business of provisioning the 
country with hog products the task as 
between farmer and packer is divided 
as follows: 


The farmer raises the hogs. The 
packer slaughters and dresses them, 
curing certain products, and distributes 
the meat to the retailer. The money 
obtained for hog products is used by 
the packer to finance the purchase of 
more hogs. 


Partners in Pork Production 


The two factors are partners in the 
same enterprise, and their interests lie 
in the same direction. 

Just as there are many packers han- 
dling pork, with businesses varying 
greatly in size, so there are many farm- 


Se 
ase . 


‘PAINTS A TRUE PICTURE 
Results of hog control and processing tax 
shown by Wm. Whitfield Woods, presi- 
dent, Institute of American Meat Packers, 

in behalf of the entire industry. 





ers raising hogs, with the number 
raised varying greatly. Many of the 
packing companies handling pork op- 
erate on a very small scale; so do many 
of the farmers raising hogs. Together 
they constitute the swine and pork in- 
dustry. Generally, what is adverse to 
the interest of one is adverse to the in- 
terest of the other; and what advances 
the interest of one advances the inter- 
est of the other. The existence of the 
pork packer’s business is dependent on 
the continuance of swine raising and 
this in turn depends on the success and 
satisfaction of the man who raises 
hogs. The success of the swine raiser 
is fundamental insurance of the con- 
tinuance of pork packing. 


Almost Identical Interests 


For these reasons the swine grower 
and the pork packer can approach with 
an almost identical objective the ques- 
tion which this hearing was called to 
help the Secretary of Agriculture an- 
Swer. 


As the notice indicated, the purpose 
of the hearing is to determine whether 
the Secretary is justified in exercising, 
with reference to corn and hogs, the 
powers granted to him by Congress in 
sub-sections (2) and (38) of Section 8 
of the Agricultural Adjustment act, as 
amended. These powers and the condi-. 
tions permitting or prohibiting exercise 
of them may be interpreted simply in 
terms of hogs. 


If the Secretary finds that the cur- 
rent average farm price for hogs is less 
than the fair exchange value or is like- 
ly to be less in the next marketing 
year or the year thereafter, and the 
conditions relating to the production, 
marketing and consumption are such 
that the exercise of any of the stated 
powers would tend to effectuate the de- 
clared policy of the act, he shall ar- 
range for adjustments in acreage and 
production or for fair and reasonable 
rental or benefit payments or for re- 
moval. of quantities of hogs and pork 
from ‘the normal channels of trade or 
for the expansion of domestic or for- 
eign markets for hogs and pork. 


Need Not Exercise Powers 


If the Secretary finds that the exer- 
cise of any of these powers does not 
tend to effectuate the purpose of the 
act, he is not to exercise such power. 


This last provision brings into con- 
sideration not only the facts which are 
to be developed at this hearing but the 
purpose of the act itself. The purpose 
of the act was to cure “the present 
(meaning at the time the act was 
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passed) acute economic emergency be- 
ing in part the consequence of a severe 
and increasing disparity between the 
prices of agricultural and other com- 
modities.” It will be shown presently 
by the Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures that there is no “disparity,” se- 
vere or otherwise, between the prices 
of hogs and the prices of other com- 
modities except in so far as the price 
of hogs is above parity with the prices 
of other commodities. 


It is a part of the purpose of the act 
“to protect the interest of the con- 
sumer by (a) .... gradual correction 
of the current level at as rapid a rate 
as the Secretary of Agriculture deems 
to be in the public interest and feasi- 
ble in view of the current consumptive 
demand in domestic and foreign mar- 
kets, and (b) authorizing no action un- 
der this title which has for its pur- 
pose the maintenance of prices to farm- 
ers above the level which it is declared 
to be the policy of Congress to estab- 
as 


In that passage and elsewhere in the 
act there is contemplation of a situa- 
ton where the exercise of the powers 
ven will not be necessary. It will be 
st own that the present situation is em- 
‘t atically of that sort. If not, it is 
hard to imagine any situation, so far as 
hogs are concerned, wherein warrant 
may not be claimed for the exercise of 
such powers; and if that be done, then 
such a policy would be contradictory 
to the purpose of the act, which is to 
cure the economic “emergency” then 
existing. 


What are the facts as to hog produc- 
tion, hog prices, and consumption of 
hog products? 


Current “Parity” Price and Farm Price of Hogs 





AUG. 15, 1935 
ACTUAL PRICES 
PRE-WAR PARITY PRICE 


EXCESS — ACTUAL OVER 
PARITY 








FARM PRICE 
AS REPORTED 


$10.22 
9.31 


91 


FARM PRICE 
PLUS TAX 


$12.47 
9.31 


3.16 











Is there “a severe and increasing dis- 
parity” between what the farmer re- 
ceives for his hogs and what he pays 
for other commodities? Figures issued 
by the Department of Agriculture show 
that there is not, except in the sense 
that what the farmer receives for hogs 
is above parity with what he pays for 
other commodities. This is true no 
matter how his receipts are measured, 
whether by the farm price of hogs, or 
by the farm price plus the processing 
tax. 


Farm Price Above Parity 


On the first basis the excess above 
parity is $.91 per hundredweight, or 
9.8 per cent of parity. On the second 
basis, which is the basis that the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
has suggested be used in comparing 
the current value of hogs with the fair 
exchange value, the excess above 
parity. is $3.16 a hundredweight, or 33.9 
per cent. The Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration stated its view as to 
how current value of hogs should be 
calculated for the purposes of compari- 
son with fair exchange value in the 
following language: 








PROCESSING TAX NO LONGER NEEDED 


Farm price of hogs plus processing tax has exceeded the “parity price.” theoretical 
goal of the AAA program. since February, 1935. In August‘farm price exceeded 
“parity price” even without the processing tax. 
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Farm Price of Hogs Today Compared to Parity Price 


Letters below indicate months from Jan. to Aug. 
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“Since tax collections are distributed 
mostly as benefit payments to farmers as a 
group, current value to be compared with 
fair exchange value is regarded as approxi- 
mately farm price plus processing tax.” 
(Corn-Hog Adjustment, published by AAA). 


On that basis, the current farm value 
of hogs has exceeded parity since Febru- 
ary, 1935, as is shown by the chart at 
the bottom of this page in respect of 
prices in every month from March on. 


In August not only the figure repre- 
senting farm price plus tax was above 
parity, but the figure for farm price 
alone—excluding any return received by 
producers in the form of benefit pay- 
ments derived from the proceeds of 
processing taxes—was above parity. 
The picture is given in the table at the 
top of this page which is based on fig- 
ures issued by the Department. 


Gets Much Above Parity 


The Department’s own figures indi- 
cate that the return for hogs is not 
less than parity but is very much above 
parity and, in view both of the present 
excess over parity and of the facts of 
production, is not likely to be less than 
parity during any period for which this 
relationship between prices can now be 
estimated. However, even if the farm- 
ers’ return for hogs were less than 
parity or were likely to be less than 
parity, the Secretary would not be 
justified by the act in exercising the 
powers conditionally granted in sub- 
sections (2) and (3) of section 8 for, in 
sub-section (1), it is provided as a pre- 
requisite to the exercise of such powers 
not only that the current average farm 
price must be less than the fair ex- 
change value or likely to become less 
within a stated period, but also that 
the following condition must exist: 


“(b) The conditions of and factors relat- 
ing to the production, marketing, and con- 
sumption of such commodity are such that 
the exercise of any one or more of the 
powers conferred upon the Secretary under 
sub-sections (2) and (3) of this section 
would tend to effectuate the declared policy 
of this title.” 


The conditions relating to the pro- 
duction, marketing and consumption of 
hogs and pork are these: 


Hog Numbers at 50-Year Low 


World supplies of hogs are low. Hogs 
on farms in the United States at the 
beginning of this year were the fewest 
in more than fifty years. The number 
of hogs marketed in this marketing 
year were the smallest in twenty-five 


The National Provisioner 
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years. The Department states that 
marketings in the next marketing year 
probably will be still smaller. Even in 
the next year thereafter it is consid- 
ered unlikely that producers will mar- 
ket a normal number of hogs. 

The reduced supplies effected by 
means of payments derived from the 
proceeds of a processing tax have 
thrown packinghouse employees out of 
work and tended to retard recovery, 
have brought many pork packers to the 
verge of bankruptcy, and before the 
shortage is over may crush some of 
them out of business. The scarcity also 
has made consumers hostile toward hog 
products and has led to public disorder, 
partly inspired by Communist agita- 
tors, but forwarded by the shortage of 
hogs and pork. Stones have been 
thrown through the windows of inno- 
cent packers, parades have been held 
in public streets, customers of retail 
meat dealers have had parcels snatched 
from their hands, the news columns of 
the papers have been filled with ad- 
verse advertising of hog products. Such 
things have been connected with or 
grown from so-called meat strikes in 
sections of Los Angeles, Chicago, New 
York, Detroit, Shenandoah, Pennsy]l- 
vania, and Cleveland, Ohio. They are 
illustrated in the accompanying repro- 
duction of newspaper clippings. 


Substitute for Pork 


Not being able to buy all the pork 
they normally purchased, former cus- 
tomers for hog products have turned 
their purchases, wholly or partly, to 
other foods, with a probability that 
they will not purchase pork in as large 
quantities as previously when the short- 
age, which will continue a long time, 
is finally over and their trade is needed 
once more. Everyone familiar with the 
buying customs of meat purchasers will 
say that some of the trade of the swine 
grower and the pork packer has been 
taken away from them permanently. 

In such a situation, with the farmers’ 
return greatly exceeding parity, with 
an acute shortage of pork, which will 
continue for some time, turning the 
customers of swine growers to substi- 
tute foods, with the existence of nu- 
merous pork packers in jeopardy, and 
with public hostility toward the short- 
age of pork reaching the stage of vio- 
lence, it seems unthinkable to consider 
a continuation of the measures which, 
with other unforeseen contingencies, 
brought about the situation. 


Need More Hogs and Pork 


In this situation what is needed in 
the interest of the hog producer, the 
pork packer, the unemployed packing- 
house and store laborers, and the con- 
sumers is to increase to reasonable 
levels the supply of hogs and pork. 
At present artificial levels, which are 
out of line with the purchasing power 
of consumers, producers will increase 
production in the course of time. Little 
can be accomplished in reference to 
supplies in the marketing year begin- 
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HURTS BOTH LIVESTOCK AND MEAT INDUSTRY ’ 


High cost of pork products due to scarcity arouses hostility of consumers, which is 
further inflamed by communistic agitation. 











ning next month. Hog marketings, as 
the Department points out, probably 
will be smaller than the severely short- 
ened marketings this year. No matter 
what might be done in reference to the 
next year, the marketing year 1936-37 
—even though the Department should 
encourage farmers to raise all the hogs 
they will—it is improbable that the 
marketings in that year would exceed 
a normal supply. They probably would 
be less than a normal supply even 
though the Department should keep 
hands off entirely. 


Tax No Longer Needed 


It is to be assumed that the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration has no 
wish to lexy a tax for the purpose of 
increasing hog production when such a 
result would occur under any circum- 
stances. 


I have stated in a general way some 
of the “conditions of and factors rela- 
ting to the production, marketing and 
consumption” which are such that the 
exercise of any one or more of the 
contingent powers under discussion 
would not “tend to effectuate the de- 
clared policy of this title.” I should 
like to substantiate some of the gen- 
eral statements made with specific facts 
that are available, many of them from 
the researches or publications of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Consider first the question whether 
there is or, within the range of pre- 
dictability, there is likely to be a bur- 
densome surplus of hogs and pork. The 
actual fact is quite the contrary. 


The following chart shows the num- 
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ber of hogs on farms January 1 in each 
of various years and the number of hogs 
slaughtered under Federal inspection in 
each of various hog-marketing years 
ending September 30 since 1925. 


The average number of hogs on farms 
at the first of the year in the ten years 
preceding 1935 was about 57,000,000. At 
the beginning of this year, the number 
was about 37,000,000. This number, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture de- 
clared in the United States Livestock 
Report, “was the smallest in over 50 
years.” The live weight of hogs slaugh- 
tered under Federal inspection in the 
ten hog-marketing years preceding 1935 
averaged 10% billion lbs. The live 
weight of the hog slaughter under Fed- 
eral inspection in the marketing. year 
which is closing was under 7 billion Ibs. 

The picture of the shortage and the 
prospect of a continuance of it is 
painted very well by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics in its outlook re- 
ports. 

Concerning the supply this year, it 
said: 


Slaughter at Low Point 

“Commercial slaughter supplies of 
hogs in the 1934-35 hog-marketing year 
will be the smallest in more than twenty 
years.” 

Concerning supplies in the next mar- 
keting year, it states: 

“Supplies of hogs for slaughter in 
the 1935-36 marketing year, beginning 
next October, probably will be even 
smaller than the very small supplies in 
the current marketing year.” 

Information is also available as to 
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what the Bureau thinks the maximum 
production of hogs may be in 1936. 
These hogs will be marketed largely in 
the hog-marketing year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1937. The Bureau says: 

“If feed-grain production this year 
should be about as forecast in early 
July and if the relationship between 
hog prices and corn prices should prove 
to be as now appears probable, an in- 
crease in 1936 of 25 per cent would be 
about the maximum that could be ex- 
pected.” 


Normal Supply Far in Future 


From these statements of the Depart- 
ment, it is apparent that there will not 
be a normal supply of hogs and pork 
within any period for which the De- 
partment can predict what production, 
weather, demand, purchasing power, 
exports, or other important factors, will 
be. The Institute’s statistical and mar- 
keting experts have, in the light of the 
Department’s expressions, made esti- 
mates of the Federally-inspected hog 
slaughter in the marketing years end- 
ing September 30, 1935, 1936, and 1937. 
In dealing with the figures for the last 
year mentioned, they have arbitrarily 
written up the Department’s figure of 
a maximum 25 per cent increase to 30 
per cent, to be on the safe side. The 
results of such calculations and a com- 
parison of prospective hog supplies 
with a normal supply, are shown here: 


NUMBER OF HOGS SLAUGHTERED 
UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 


Year Ending 
Sept. 30. 
1925..... 
1926... . 41,150 
1927... ere 
1928 a Ba gS -E err 
1929... 956 
ae pulede an 5,542 
Sr Tver TTT Tr eT 
1932... ‘ . own oe « 46,655 
1933. é bio usnderiy. isbn ae ied a 
1934. . re 


Number 
(000 Omitted) 


. 46,289 


10 Yr. . » 45,362 
1985 

1936... 

1987 (+30%) ..... 


.30,600* 
ee + 28,000" 
. .87,000* 


*Partly or wholly estimated. 


Slaughter Will Be Less 


From the foregoing table it will be 
noted that the estimated slaughter sup- 
ply of hogs in the next marketing year, 
that ending September 30, 1936, will, as 
most of the experts dealing with this 
subject agree, be smaller than the 
strife-breeding supply in the year just 
closing. It also will be noted that after 
applying to the 1936 Federally-in- 
spected supply an estimated rate of in- 
erease larger than the government’s 
own estimated percentage of increase 
in hog production, which is itself equal 
to the greatest rate of increase on rec- 
ord, the maximum number of hogs that 
may be slaughtered under Federal in- 
spection in 1937 still will be very far 
away from a normal supply. In other 
words, if hog producers next year are 
allowed to produce all the hogs they 
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FURTHER DECREASE IN SLAUGHTER PREDICTED 


Hog slaughter reached a record low during the 1934-1935 marketing year, but will 
drop still lower in 1935-1936, according to government estimates. 
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wish to produce, then, according to the 
government’s own statement, produc- 
tion probably will not be increased by 
more than 25 per cent, and this will 
yield slaughter supplies in the hog- 
marketing year ending September 30, 
1937, which are still far under normal 
supplies. The average number of hogs 
slaughtered under Federal inspection 
from 1925 through 1934 was just over 
45,000,000. The indicated maximum 
supply for the marketing year ending 
September 30, 1937, according to the 
government’s estimate of maximum pro- 
duction in 1936, is less than 37,000,000. 

It is obvious, then, that no control of 
production is needed during the next 
few years. No one is wise enough to 
forecast the production needed there- 
after. No limitation of hog production 
can possibly be justified in the present 
situation. Since the farmer will in- 








COMPARISON OF HOG PRICES AND 
CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER 


Purchasing 
Power 
Index Factory 
Payrolls. 

109.1 
88.7 
67.5 
46.1 
48.5 
61.9 


Price of Hogs 
Farm Price. 
$ 9.44 
8.82 
5.89 
3.47 
3.52 


4.25 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1984 

1935 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 

Pet. change 

1929 to 

Aug.,, 1935 


6.87 
7.10 


64.1 
69.1 
70.7 
70.8 
68.5 
66.4 
65.3 
65.0 (a) 


+8.3% —40.4% 


(a) Partly or wholly estimated. 


crease his production anyhow, there is 
no necessity for processing taxes. 


Hog Prices and Purchasing Power 


The preceding table shows the farm 
prices of hogs and index numbers for 
factory payrolls from 1925 through 
1934 and for all the months in 1935 
for which figures are available. The 
figures for the farm price of hogs are 
those issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The index figures on factory 
payrolls are those issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

From the table, it can be seen that 
the latest farm price of hogs is 8.3 per 
cent above the farm price in 1929, 
whereas the corresponding index fig- 
ure for factory payrolls shows a de- 
crease of 40.4 per cent from the figure 
for the payrolls in 1929. This relation- 
ship, coupled with hostility toward a 
tax on food, sheds some light on the 
reason a good many people have de- 
creased or discontinued their purchases 
of hog products. In order to get some 
information on this subject, as well as 
on other effects of the corn-hog pro- 
gram and processing tax, I wrote to 
members of the Institute and to some 
of those importantly associated with the 
handling of meat at retail, asking them 
whether or not the corn-hog program 
and processing tax had caused con- 
sumers to be more willing or less will- 
ing to purchase pork. The replies are 
pratcically unanimous to the effect that 
the corn-hog program and the process- 
ing tax have caused the public to be 
less willing to buy pork. I shall read 
excerpts from some of the letters. 


Retailers Suffer in Situation 


Mr. John A. Kotal, Secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, Inc., which, according to the 
letterhead of the association includes 
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local associations in all of the princi- 
pal cities of the United States, says: 


that a number of customers have 
changed their orders from pork to other 
foods. In this connection he says in 





September 26. I am not certain that we will 
be represented because of the expense at- 
tached, however, we would appreciate it 
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-Eri- rowers’ hogs, Mr. Kotal says: 
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tailer in a complete fo store what has . . 

that happened to his pork sales this year, and lower-priced food substitutes. 
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are alienated by the effects of the pro- 
hogs and toward other meats or substi- 
tutes. It is stated that the customers 
gram. Substitute foods mentioned in- 
clude fish, with great emphasis; cheese, 
lard substitutes, poultry and eggs. Let- 
ters on this subject have been received 
from the West, from the Northwest, 
several from the Southwest, a number 
from the Mid-West and also from the 
Mid-East, some from the South and 
some from the East. Brief bits of in- 
formation on the pertinent point have 
been taken from some of these letters, 
not in the sequence mentioned, as fol- 
lows: 


Driving Them Away from Pork 


“People are less willing to buy meat be- 
cause of the corn-hog program.” 

“We have another factor which has taken 
the place of pork on account of its high 
price and that has been the low price of 
fish. I would venture to say on the week- 
ends there is anywhere from sixty to ninety 
thousand pounds of fish retailed in this 
community within a radius of fifty miles. 
The retail food stores are not featuring hog 
products, much less fresh pork. . . . The 
price of hogs around 12c per lb. live weight, 
with a $2.25 tax, which brings them up to 
$14.25 per hundred pounds, is entirely out 
of line with the present earning capacity 
of the consumer.” 

“Not only has the domestic trade been 
affected, but the export business has de- 
clined to such an extent that the exports 
of lard from the United States in July of 
this year were the smallest of any month 
in the past forty years... .” 

. the serious consequence will only 
be realized when there is an increase in 
hog production and we find that the market 
is gone.” 

“It has been months since any of our re- 
tail food stores here . . . have featured pork 
in any of their advertisements.” 


“Retail stores are relegating hog products 
to the shelf and pushing substitutes. .. .”’ 


“In the . . . area butchers are no longer 
displaying pork products for the reason that 
when they ask the price they must obtain, 
they are berated by the housewives. .. .” 


“Pork is the workingman’s food, and he 
simply cannot afford to pay present high 
prices, more especially when he can buy 
competing products such as beef, veal, lamb, 
and fish at a reasorable price.” 


“ 


- and just imagine, we hear the farm- 
ers themselves kicking about high pork 
prices. . - 


“People have really put on a_ strike 
against pork products—one item in particu- 
lar in our section—pork loins.” 


“It is our experience that people are be- 
coming less willing to buy pork products 
due to high prices and are continually turn- 
ing to cheaper foods, for example: A na- 
tional chain organization in this district ad- 
vertised fish (skinned whiting) at 10c per 
Ib. several weeks ago and the organization 
told us that it sold 100,000 pounds in that 
week in this district and that stores in out- 
lying country points which never showed 
fish before, used as high as 1,500 pounds 
during the sale. There is also a noticeable 
increase in the number of stores that now 
stock fish throughout the entire week that 
formerly would only have it on Fridays. 
We have also been advised that there has 
been a noticeable increase in the amount of 
eanned salmon and dried beans which are 
being sold. All this at the expense of pork 
volume.” 


“We are at the present time having meat 
strikes in this area.” 

So acute has the pork shortage been 
that the Department of Agriculture 
itself has encouraged consumers to shift 
from the products put on the market 
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by the swine grower and the pork pack- 
er. In a statement issued by the De- 
partment June 21, 1935, and entitled 
“Food Supplies for Domestic Needs,” 
the following paragraph appears: 

“Since meats are relatively short, the 
principal decrease this year is in the 
supply of protein foods. But as meats 
normally furnish only a part of the 
protein requirement, the shortage here 
does not appear to be as great as the 
reduction in supply of meats would in- 
dicate, as this can be offset by proteins 
obtained from wheat, beans, and other 
food.” 


Thus, after arranging with the hog 
raiser for a curtailment in the physical 
volume of his business, the Department, 
because of a greater reduction than it 
planned, has apparently considered it 
advisable and necessary to indicate to 
the ultimate customers of the swine 
raisers and pork packers the availabil- 
ity of substitute foods. 


The response of the public to the re- 
duction in supplies financed by a tax 
on a food item need not be surprising. 
It may become even more serious. It 
undoubtedly will become more serious 
if the tax is continued. At this point, 
it may be well to clear up the question 
which has been raised whether the corn- 
hog production adjustment program or 
the drought or both are responsible for 
the severe shortage of pork and for the 
consequent hostility of the public to 
increased pork prices and to the other 
effects of the shortage or related ele- 
ments. 


Some observers have attributed the 
situation to the drought exclusively. 
This is to argue that the hog reduction 
program of the AAA was completely 
ineffective. 


Some commentators have argued that 
the reduction program was the sole 
cause of the situation. This is to ig- 
nore completely the decrease in feed 
supplies which followed the drought of 
last year. 


Drought and Reduction 


Thus, both groups are mistaken. The 
hog reduction program and the drought 
both were instrumental in bringing 
about the severe shortage of hogs and 
pork, with the adverse. consequences 
which have been stated hereinbefore 
and others which will be stated here- 
inafter. It was not a part of the pro- 
duction program to destroy or elimi- 
nate a great deal of the feed which the 
drought made unavailable. It was not 
the drought, on the other hand, which 
signed more than one million swine 
growers, raising about three-quarters of 
all the swine produced in this country, 
to commitments to reduce their produc- 
tion of swine 25 per cent and their pro- 
duction of corn 20 per cent. And it 
wasn’t the drought which levied a pro- 
cessing tax on the slaughter of hogs 
and thereby made hog products the vic- 
tim of a hostility which, regardless of 
where the incidence of the tax lay, was 
almost sure to be provoked. The Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration and 


the drought have both been the object 
of a good deal of misrepresentation. 
Perhaps the fair thing is to take the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion’s own estimate of the share con- 
tributed by the program and by the 
drought to the scarcity of pork. In a 
handbook entitled, “Corn-Hog Adjust- 
ment,” published by the Administration 
at the beginning of this year for use in 
the corn-hog adjustment program, a 
frank statement is made of the part 
played by the adjustment program in 
the reduction of hog production in 1934. 
These are the hogs which constitute the 
market supply in the hog-marketing 
year closing on the 30th of this month. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration said: 


“The concluding consideration of the 1934 
corn-hog production adjustment program 
concerns its effects, first as to production 
and price, and second, as to development of 
the group-control idea. Both are important. 
Analysis of the effect of the 1934 contract 
on price and production is of course difficult 
because it has been complicated by the 
drought. 


“The total reduction in hog production on 
all farms from 1934 litters, according to the 
December 1 report, now is expected to be 
about 35 per cent or about 25 million head 
below the average production of recent 
years. The aggregate adjustment required 
of producers under the 1934 contract was 
approximately 13 million head. A little 
over one-half of the total expected reduction, 
therefore, is represented by the contract re- 
quirements. 


“The additional reduction above contract 
requirements is the result of action on the 
part of both signers and non-signers to ad- 
just to the feed shortage, occasioned by the 
drought in some sections in 1933 and by the 
general drought in 1934.” 


Danger in Restriction 


If a reduction program, undertaken 
when there was a liberal supply of 
hogs, was turned into destructive se- 
verity by an unanticipated influence, the 
drought, which the Department says 
had almost as much effect in bringing 
about a scarcity as did the program 
itself, then surely it would be dangerous 
to put any restriction on hog produc- 
tion at the end of a calendar year which 
began with the number of hogs on 
farms lower than it had been in fifty 
years, and near the beginning of a mar- 
keting year when hogs marketed will 
be even fewer than the scarcity num- 
ber received in the marketing year now 
closing. The danger of such a thing is 
quite important. So far, consumers 
have been eating less pork and more of 
other foods instead. But the total pro- 
portion of their incomes paid by con- 
sumers for pork may have shown no 
decrease. However, if the sh8rtage 
continues too long—and if the Depart- 
ment’s estimates are well founded, it 
will continue at least two years at levels 
far below normal—the proportion of 
consumer incomes spent for pork prod- 
ucts may be chopped. This would be a 
serious thing from the standpoint of 
the producer’s return. The possibility 
of such an occurrence is stated by a 
disinterested research student, Mr. D. A. 
Fitzgerald, whose \manuscript has just 
been published by the Brookings Insti- 
tution under the title, “Livestock under 
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the AAA,” after having been read and 
accepted on behalf of the Institute of 
Economics. Mr. Fitzgerald says: 


“There is a distinct possibility that 
consumers will rather quickly reduce 
the proportion of their incomes they 
spend for pork products if the supply 
is greatly reduced for any length of 
time. This result is apparently not 
only possible but probable if no control 
is exercised over other meats, especially 
beef.” 


Mr. Fitzgerald also says: 


“. . . if consumers’ incomes do not 
return to pre-depression levels in the 
course of the next few years parity 
prices for hogs can not be attained 
without reductions in supply so large 
as to be unwise even from the pro- 
ducers’ standpoint.” 


The Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration issues a caution concerning the 
same danger on page 88 of “Corn-Hog 
Adjustment” in the second of the two 
following quoted paragraphs: 


“The increased supply does not usually 
cause consumers to spend an appreciably 
larger sum for pork and lard but it does 
reduce the producer’s share of this expendi- 
ture because the heavier new volume of 
hogs involves larger costs in handling. 

“This is not to say, however, that a 
smaller and smaller production of hogs 
would successively mean more and more 
money to producers. When production goes 
too low, consumers tend to reduce their 
total expenditures for hog products even 
though they may continue to pay relatively 
high prices for the reduced supply; hog 
prices may be high, even higher than the 
pre-war parity level, but the total income 
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tends to be lower than when hog produc- 
tion is in good balance with demand.” 


There is no doubt that the intensifica- 
tion in the next marketing year of the 
scarcity of slaughter hogs in the mar- 
keting year just closing is a menace to 
the ultimate prosperity of both the 
swine grower and the pork packer. The 
quickest expansion in production that 
can be effected—an expansion in 1937, 
if the Department’s estimates are right, 
to a number still below normal—will be 
none too rapid. 


Difficulties in Prescribing and En- 
forcing a Production Level Now 


With the current value of hogs to 
contract signers far above parity with 
the prices of other commodities, and 
with the farm price of hogs to non- 
signers of contracts substantially above 
parity, and with the prediction that a 
smaller supply of hogs will be marketed 
in the coming marketing year, there 
are certain grave difficulties, as well as 
a lack of warrant, in fixing and enforc- 
ing a production level now. The first 
difficulty to be considered is the fact 
that, while those signing adjustment 
contracts handle nearly three-fourths of 
the hogs, they number only about one- 
fourth of farmers raising hogs. These 
figures apply to the 1934 contracts. De- 
tailed figures on this point and on the 
participation in the referendum in re- 
spect of a 1935 adjustment program are 
interesting and significant. The details 
are shown in the following table: 


NUMBER OF HOG PRODUCERS, NUMBER 
RECEIVING BENEFITS, ETC. 





No. Pet. 
Number of hog producers......... 4,500,000* 100 
Number not signing 1934 contracts.3,344,700 74 
Number signing 1934 contracts. ...1,155,300 26 
Number of contract signers not vot- 
ing in referendum ............. 619,600 14 
Number of contract signers voting 
St TORSO. oc. v ewsrtckasece CRT 12 
Number voting against 1935 
CURES. Scac cigs cerconeeoeecees 161,100 f 
Number voting for 1935 contract.. 374,600 8 





*As estimated by Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, 1933. 


#Not including 44,000 non-contract signers who 
voted. (14,500 voted yes, 29,500 voted no.) 


The latest estimate of the number of 
hog producers is one made by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics as of 
1933. According to this estimate there 
were 4,500,000 hog producers then. Of 
this number, 74 per cent did not sign 
the 1934 contracts or receive benefit 
payments thereunder. When a referen- 
dum was held on the question of a corn- 
hog program, fewer than one-half of 
the contract signers voted at all. Of 
these, 374,600 voted in favor of an ad- 
justment program for 1935. They con- 
stitute 8 per cent of the number of hog 
producers. The number of contract 


signers voting against an adjustment 
program for 1935 was 161,100. Of the 
millions of non-contract signers, only 





44,000 voted. They voted against the 
program in the ratio of approximately 
two to one, 


Dislocation of Swine Growing and 
Pork Packing Industries 


In general, those in states best 
adapted to the production of hogs and 
corn have participated to a greater ex- 
tent in the reduction of hog and corn 
production than have those in states 
less adapted to the production of hogs 
and corn. This tendency would no doubt 
be greatly increased by the continuance 
of a control program at this time, and 
would result in considerable dislocation 
of the swine growing and pork packing 
industry. The point can be illustrated 
by figures applicable to twelve states 
in the Corn Belt on the one hand, and 
to twelve states in the South on the 
other. The chart on this page tells the 
story. 

From the chart it is apparent that 
on January 1, 1935, the hogs in the 
Corn Belt constituted only about 65 per 
cent of the number of hogs in the coun- 
try, whereas from 1927 to 1931, on the 
average, the number of hogs in the 
Corn Belt had constituted more than 
72 per cent of the hogs in the country; 
but at the same time, the percentage of 
the country’s hogs which were in the 
twelve Southern states had increased 
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from 18% to more than 25 per cent. 


The shift in corn production went in a 
similar direction. 


It is entirely probable that a con- 
tinuance of the program now will con- 
tinue to drive down relative hog and 
corn production in areas best adapted 
to such production, and at the expense 
of such areas will increase the produc- 
tion of corn and hogs with relatively 
expanded competition in_ territories 
where such an expansion otherwise 
would not be a natural development. 


Imports Interfere 


Another difficulty in prescribing and 
making effective a limitation program 
with the situation as it is now is the 
certainty of imports if supplies are kept 
at scarcity levels (and it can hardly be 
noted too often that according to the 
Department’s own estimates the hog 
supply next year will be less than it 
was this year, and the following year 
will still be far smaller than normal). 
If values are to be maintained at pres- 
ent levels then, unless other factors 
change, it not only means a production 
control and drought basis, but it also 
means a basis of increasing imports 
which will go into competition with the 
production of American swine growers 


and pork packers. Charts on this and 
later pages show imports of hogs, cattle, 
meats, and a live stock by-product in the 
first seven months of 1933, 1934, and 
1935. Imports (merely as illustrating 
the same principle) of corn and wheat 
are added. 

From the table it is apparent that 
imports of hogs, cattle, meats, and a 
certain live stock by-product have in- 
creased by huge percentages. It should 
be remarked, however, that the im- 
ported quantities are small relative to 
the total domestic supply. Neverthe- 
less, the increases show a trend per- 
haps not too welcome to the American 
swine grower and pork packer. 

Just as thousands of Iowa corn pro- 
ducers participating in the program 
would not relish limiting their produc- 
tion so that millions of corn producers 
elsewhere can increase theirs, so, too, 
American swine growers and pork 
packers would not relish a too re- 
stricted production now in order that a 
greater share of the business of pro- 
visioning the people in this country may 
be done by stockmen and packers whose 
businesses are elsewhere. 

Any limitation program which might 
be undertaken now could not affect sub- 
stantially the market supply of hogs in 
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the hog marketing year ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1936. That supply will come 
from the 1935 spring and fall pig crops 
and will, as the Department estimates, 
be even shorter than the supply this 
year. The Department also estimates 
hog production in 1936 on a basis which 
indicates a market supply of hogs in 
1937 far below normal. Obviously, the 
Department cannot predict what the de- 
mand, export, or weather situation will 
be in 1937. Therefore, to put in a pro- 
gram of limitation now would be not 
only inadvisable, but dangerous, and it 
should be borne in mind emphatically 
that according to the Department’s own 
estimates of maximum production in 
1936, the hog supply in 1937 will prob- 
ably be much below that which normal- 
ly prevails. 


Special Effects on Processing Di- 
vision, Indirectly on Producing Di- 
vision, of Hog Products Industry 


As stated near the beginning of this 
analysis, the interest of the producing 
division and the interest of the process- 
ing division of the pork industry are 
more or less identical. They change in 
the same direction and the import of a 
particular development to each is often 
indistinguishable from the import of 
that same- development to the other. 
The processing end of the business can 
not continue without the producing end 
to furnish the raw materials, and the 
producing division could not continue 
without a processing division to per- 
form its function. It happens that the 
two divisions are under different owner- 
ship. The mere fact that the owner- 
ship is different in the case of the two 
divisions of this business does not alter 
the fact that the interests of the two 
divisions lie in the same _ direction. 
What is good for one in the long run 
will be good for the other. What is 
adverse to one will in the long run be 
adverse to the other. 

At this stage, the program which has 
been followed has forced some proces- 
sors into bankruptcy and _ brought 
others, they report, to the verge of 
ruin. Some evidence on this point will 
be presented a little farther on in this 
discussion. 

First, however, it may be well to take 
cognizance of one particular effect of 
the curtailment program on the pro- 
cessing division of the swine and pork 
industry. That is the effect on employ- 
ment. Workers in pork packing estab- 
lishments and in auxiliary businesses, 
such as trucking, railroad transporta- 
tion, retailing, etc., have been thrown 
out of employment. These workers, 
when employed, are good customers of 
the swine and pork industry and con- 
tributors to general economic pros- 
perity. We have examined the figures 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
hours worked and payrolls in the meat 
packing industry, and on the basis of 
this and supplementary information 
from the industry itself have developed 
figures indicating how many more 
workers in pork operations would be 
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required at the present rate of pro- 
ductivity if the supply of pork had been 
normal. The figures are presented in 
the following chart: 








Effect of Reduced Hog Supplies on 
Employment in Meat Packing 
Industry 
NUMBER OF WORKERS 
Employed 


141,000 
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Workers Lose by Program 


It is evident from the chart that ap- 
proximately thirty-four thousand addi- 
tional workers would have been re- 
quired and additional wage payments 
amounting to forty million dollars 
would have been made had the supply 
of hogs been equal to that of 1933. The 
effect of employing thirty-four thou- 
sand additional men can be in some 


‘measure imagined. These men would 


need additional knives, aprons, boots, 
supplies and machinery wherewith to 
do their work. The production, trans- 
portation and distribution of these im- 
plements, supplies and machinery 
would give employment to other men. 
The same thing is true of the additional 
hogs that would be raised and mar- 
keted. Feed, fences, lumber, trucks, 
tires, gasoline, railroad cars, etc., would 
be required in additional quantities. 
As the product was accounted for, 
transported, distributed, and merchan- 
dised, additional workers also would be 
required. The purchases of the various 
additional men and women would in- 
crease trade. 


This is no fanciful picture. Shortly 
before I came to Washington a relative- 
ly small packer mentioned to me that 
he had just had an invoice for fifteen 
hundred dollars for hoops to go around 
only one type of barrel. This one item 
connected with one type of container 
gives a clue to the effect that addi- 
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tional employment on a large scale 
would have. 


The corn-hog program, with the cur- 
tailment that is effected through use 
of a processing tax, has done other 
things to the businesses of hundreds of 
pork packing companies besides con- 
stricting their payrolls and throwing 
employees of these companies out of 
work. The smaller the business the 
more the program has damaged it. A 
continuance of it may greatly diminish 
the number of packers. 


Opinions of Institute Members 


Before coming to this hearing I wrote 
to the several hundred members of the 
Institute asking these questions among 
others: 


“Have any packers in your area been 
financially helped or financially hurt by the 
corn-hog program?” 

“In your opinion, will a continuance of 
the processing tax decrease or increase the 
number of packers?” 


Business men, wishing to maintain 
the highest possible esteem of the 
creditors of their businesses, are re- 
luctant to speak of any sort of financial 
difficulties. In this case, however, nu- 
merous packers state bluntly that a 
continuance of the corn-hog program, 
with the processing tax, may put them 
out of business. Some of them have 
authorized similar statements under 
oath in connection with actions which 
they brought in court to try to save 
their businesses. A small packing com- 
pany in Louisville, Kentucky, made this 
statement: 


“Plaintiff says it is directly, oppressively 
and ruinously affected by the payment of 
said (processing) taxes and that its busi- 
ness will be completely destroyed and its 
existence terminated .. . the effect of said 
processing tax has been to wipe out its en- 
tire working capital .. .” 


Bad Effects of the Tax 
A packing company in Ohio said: 


“The continual drain resulting from these 
(processing tax) payments has materially 
weakened and reduced the capital structure 
of the plaintiff and so seriously impaired its 
liquid position that it is unable to continue 
in business if compelled to pay the said 


>” 


‘tax’.’ 


To the district court in Maryland a 
small packer who had been in business 
for years stated: 


“The rate of tax is so high that plaintiff 
is suffering an intolerable loss each month 
and will continue to do so. Plaintiff can- 
not continue to pay tax assessed against 
him and remain in business, since its assets 
would be immediately exhausted.” 


A packer in a small town in Ohio 
made the following statement in the 
district in which he is situated: 


“Plaintiff says it has made every effort to 
raise cash to meet the processing tax levied 
against it by the defendant (the Collector 
of Internal Revenue for the 10th District of 
Ohio) for the month of March, 1935, and 
subsequent months but is unable to do so. 

. . The plaintiff says that the processing 
tax assessed against similar businesses is so 
depressing and such a burden that there is 
no market for its property and the sale 
thereof under present market conditions 
would cause a great irreparable loss to it, 
none of which could be recovered from the 
defendant or from the United States.”’ 





Statements made to us in letters just 
received from packers from various 
parts of the country on the effect of the 
program, with curtailment of produc- 
tion by a processing tax, must give 
pause to any one who does not wish to 
see numerous small businesses de- 
stroyed and the number of competitors 
diminished in a major division of an in- 
dustry, the output of which is more 
valuable than that of any other Ameri- 
can industry. I shall read excerpts 
from some of these letters covering ex- 
pressions from many different parts of 
the country. Several letters have been 
received from packers in Los Angeles. 
One says: 


“We give you the following facts pertain- 
ing to our business and our observation of 
the hog processing tax. In our particular 
case we have been placed in the embarrass- 
ing position where it has been necessary 
for us to avail ourselves of 77-b of the 
Bankruptcy Act.” 


Another in the same community says: 


“With respect to the corn-hog program 
brought about by the hog processing tax we 
wish to present facts and figures which this 
program has reflected in our operations. 
First of all, from a normal kill of twenty- 
five hundred to three thousand hogs weekly 
our operations have been reduced to ap- 
proximately nine hundred hogs per week. 
This is far below our normal capacity and 
proves very disastrous to us. . . . There 
have been a number of smaller packers of 
hogs in our locality who have discontinued 
handling hogs. .. . It is our opinion that, 
with the continuance of the processing tax 
on hogs there will be a decrease in the num- 
ber of packers handling them.” 


From farther north, in Seattle, comes 
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this information from the president of 
a packing company there: 


“With reference to the corn-hog program 
will say that it has been a very disastrous 
arrangement for all the packers in this sec- 
tion of the country who have been handling 
hogs.” 


Decrease in Pork Packers 


From a small town in Missouri a 
packer sends this information: 


“Our pork operations have been for some 
time of an unprofitable nature, and are be- 
coming more difficult from a financial stand- 
point as time goes along. 


“It is my opinion that a continuation of 
this program will eventually result in a de- 
crease in the number of pork packers 
throughout the country.” 


Another Mid-western member says: 


“So far as we have been able to ascer- 
tain, there is not an independent packer in 
the district, who, since the first of the year, 
has not sustained losses that if continued 
will ultimately be ruinous. 


“There is no doubt that the continuation 
of the processing tax will eventually cause 
the closing of many plants. It will only 
take a few more months to prove this fact 
for a reduction of almost 50 per cent in the 
number of head of livestock to be handled, 
that is pork, will not leave enough volume 
for all of us to stay in business; it will 
therefore necessitate the closing of many 
plants.” 


Several letters have been received 
from Illinois, three from Chicago alone. 
One says: 


“Many packers and meat processors have 
been forced out of business as a result of 
the corn-hog program.” 


Another that “a large number of 
packinghouses have been closed during 
the past two years.” 


A third makes this statement: 


“It is impossible to say how many packers 
have gone out of business as a result of the 
corn-hog program. All we can say is that 
packers specializing in hog processing have 
had greater and greater financial difficulties 
to deal with and that a continuation of these 
difficulties necessarily leads to bankruptcy.” 


Letters from packers in Iowa, Buf- 
falo, New York City, Cleveland, In- 
dianapolis, Louisville and Texas bring 
the same sort of expressions. 


Export Situation 


The effect of the corn-hog program, 
with its curtailment of production by 
use of the proceeds of the processing 
tax, has already been indicated. A brief 
statement should be added concerning 
the effect on exports. A considerable 
part of the decrease in exports of pork 
products in recent years has been 
caused by import regulations, such as 
quotas imposed by the various govern- 
ments. For example, the decrease of 
14 per cent in shipments of hams and 
bacon to the United Kingdom in the 
first seven months this year as com- 
pared with shipments in the first seven 
months last year, and the decrease of 
26 per cent in shipments of the same 
items as compared with shipments in 
the first seven months in 1933, have 
been caused entirely by quota limita- 
tions. 
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But, some exports have been adverse- 
ly affected by the reduction program. 
For example, the 50 million pounds of 
lard exported to the United Kingdom 
in the first seven months this year were 
74 per cent smaller than the shipments 
in the first seven months last year and 
71 per cent smaller than shipments dur- 
ing the first seven months in 1933. 
There are no quota restrictions on our 
sales of lard to the United Kingdom, 
and the reduction reflects the shortage 
in lard production in this country. The 
effect of the low hog production in the 
United States is seen in a review of our 
export trade in fresh frozen pork with 
the United Kingdom. 


The fresh pork quota system was 
put into effect in the latter half of 1934. 
United States shippers were allowed 
142,500 cwt. in that period, and British 
Board of Trade preliminary figures in- 
dicate that the quota was filled. How- 
ever, in 1935 the quota allocated to the 
United States for the entire year was 
smaller than the quantity shipped in 
the latter half of 1934. The British 
government gave permission to the 
United States to ship approximately 
136,000 British cwt. of fresh frozen 
pork to the United Kingdom in 1935. 


With domestic values all on a scarcity 
basis, exporters are unable to fill even 
the small quota allowed. On the basis 
of shipments already reported, and on 
the basis of an estimate by the British 
Board of Trade that undershipments 
from the United States in the third 
quarter will amount to 15,000 cwt., it is 
guessed that in the first nine months 
shipments will fall short of the quota 
by 18,000 cwt. 

A more important aspect of the ex- 
port situation is related to the funda- 
mental theory that American farmers 
after the immediate post-war period 
kept unneeded acres in cultivation and 
continued to produce excessively, not- 
withstanding the fact that they had 
lost an export demand which these sur- 
plus acres and this surplus production 
had been needed to fill. This theory 
has no applicability to hogs. The con- 
sumption of hog products by the in- 
creased population of the United States 
prior to the inauguration of the reduc- 
tion program offset the decrease in ex- 
ports of pork and lard. The following 
table makes this clear. 


DECREASED EXPORTS—INCREASED 


POPULATION 


Pork and Lard 
Exports, lbs. 
De. BUBE-Bhe 20006000: 1,691,000,000 
Avg., 1931-34 


U. S. 
Population. 
110,700,000 
125,400,000 


975,000,000 


Decrease in exports... 
Increase in population. 
Avg. per capita con- 
sumption of pork and 
lard, 1923-32 ....... 
Total consumption 
equivalent to increase 
in population ......1,250,000,000 <—~ 


14,700,000 


85 Ibs. 


Excess of increase in 
domestic consumption 
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Summing Up the Situation 


[Recapitulation of the facts presented by Mr. Woods] 


HE production control program, 
augmented by the drought, has re- 
sulted in the year just closed in 


Putting the market supply of hogs on 
a scarcity basis. 


Decreasing an export trade that was 
already unwelcomely small. 


Alienating domestic consumers from 
pork. 


Becoming the occasion of rioting and 
general complaint in connection with 
prices of hog products. 


Bringing pork packers, especially the 
smaller ones, to a point where the con- 
tinuance of their business is doubtful 
if the program is continued. 


The processing tax, without reference 
to what its incidence may or may not 
be, has provoked the hostility of con- 
sumers. 


Continuance Is Indefensible 


The return to farmers raising about 
three-quarters of the hogs is far above 
the level contemplated by Congress, and 
the return to all farmers is above the 
level constituting the objective of the 
Act. At present levels, hog prices are 
out of line with consumer income, with 
the prices of commodities the farmer 
buys, and with the interest of the live 
stock producer. The Department of 
Agriculture said last week that “hog 
prices will average materially higher 
in the 1935-1936 winter season than in 
1934-1935.” Departmental estimates also 
indicate that the market supply of hogs 
in the marketing year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1936, will be smaller than the 
scarcity supplies in the marketing year 
just closing, and the Department’s esti- 
mates of production in 1936 indicate 
that the market supply of hogs in the 


‘year closing September 30, 1937, prob- 


ably will be far below normal. 


Under all these circumstances to at- 
tempt any limitation of production and 
continue the processing tax would seem 
to be indefensible from the standpoints 
of good judgment, the interest of the 
consumer, the interest of the swine 
grower (whose income may be endan- 
gered by such a procedure) and from 
the standpoint of fidelity to the spirit 
and intent enacted into the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. 


Should Not Exercise Powers 


The conditions of and factors relating 
to the production, marketing, and con- 
sumption of hogs are plainly such that 
none of the powers conferred upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture in sub-sec- 
tions (2) and (3) and no combination 
of such powers would, if exercised, tend 
to effectuate the declared policy of the 
act for the following reasons: 


(1) The purpose of the act, which is to 
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“re-establish prices to farmers at a level 
that will give agricultural commodities a 
purchasing power with respect to articles 
that farmers buy .. .” etc., has been ac- 
complished in the case of hogs since hog 
prices are now above parity. 


(2) No production control arrangements 
are now needed in reference to hogs as a 
means of bringing about adjustment, since, 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture intended 
to maintain a program of scarcity in op- 
position to both the interests of consumers 
and producers, any action with respect to 
production by the Secretary can only have 
the effect of decreasing prices to the pro- 
ducer, which, of course, will not tend to 
effectuate the declared policy of the act. If 
the Secretary is guided by production figures 
on hogs which have been gathered by the 
Department of Agriculture, he can only 
come to the conclusion that it is unlikely 
that a surplus of hogs based upon consump- 
tion requirements will prevail during the 
current or next succeeding marketing year 
in which such production is normally mar- 
keted. It is further submitted that no action 
by the Secretary is necessary to increase 
the present admittedly inadequate production 
as rapidly as possible to a point where the 
supply is adequate. Outright subsidies are 
not authorized by the act. 


(3) Under present conditions, the Secre- 
tary is not authorized to exercise any of the 
powers granted contingently under sub-sec- 
tion (3) of section 8 of the act, since in 
view of the current supply, there is no need 
to remove quantities of hogs or products 
thereof from the normal channels of trade 
and commerce or to expand domestic or 
foreign markets for hogs or products thereof 
or to give consideration to such action at 
this time. 


No Authority for a Permanent 
Program 


The act certainly does contemplate a 
situation where the exercise of the Sec- 
retary’s powers will not be necessary, 
and if the present time is not such a 
situation it is hard to conceive of any 
time (so far as hogs are concerned) 
when a Secretary might not find excuse 
for the exercise of the powers men- 
tioned; and if that were true, then the 
provisions of section 8 would be con- 


tradictory to the declared purpose of 
the act, which is to cure the economic 
emergency. 

While advocates of production limita- 
tion may conceive of the program un- 
dertaken by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration as a permanent 
program, there is no authority under 
the act for taking any action based on 
such a conception. 


We respectfully submit that at this 
time there should be no new program 
of limitation and no continuance of the 
processing tax. To maintain hog values 
where they are now would mean to 
maintain a scarcity situation and to en- 
dorse the drought. Such a policy 
eventually would greatly damage the 
business of both the swine grower and 
the pork packer. 

The packing industry vigorously and 
persistently opposed the two adjust- 
ment programs brought forward before 
the present Administration assumed 
office but did not proceed the same way 
against the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act because the President declared it to 
be a part of his economic emergency 
program. The Institute gave to him, to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture a 
practical statement of its views of the 
effect of the act. It then remained 
silent and, without assuming responsi- 
bility for the policies, co-operated with 
the government in the execution of the 
plan. 

The emergency is over so far as any 
surplus of hogs is concerned. There is 
no surplus; there is no disparity be- 
tween hog prices and prices of com- 
modities the farmer buys except in the 
sense that hog prices are above the 
prices of such commodities. The pres- 
ent emergency is the scarcity of hogs 
and the alienation of the customers of 
the swine grower and the pork packer. 
In the pork packing business there is a 
special emergency threatening the ex- 
istence of many small packing busi- 
nesses. The Department faces a de- 
cision whether to destroy them or to 
permit them to continue. 


Eastern Packers Ask End of 
Processing Tax Program 


ASTERN meat packers—who have 

suffered with special severity 
from the processing tax program— 
were largely represented at the Wash- 
ington hearing on the continuance of 
the corn-hog control program. Headed 
by a committee consisting of Geo. A. 
Casey, Wilmington Provision Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; B. C. Dickinson, Louis 
Burk, Inc., Philadelphia, and Fred M. 
Tobin, Rochester Packing Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., they participated in the 
hearings and registered their strong 
protest against continuance of the tax. 


As spokesman for the Eastern Meat 






Packers’. Association Mr. Casey made 
the following statement registering 
their views: 

“The Eastern Meat Packers Associa- 
tion desires to register its protest 
against the continuance of the corn- 
hog program and the tax heretofore 
levied upon the processing of hogs. 


“The Eastern Meat Packers Associa- 
tion represents a large number of pack- 
ers located east of the Allegheny 
mountains in the Middle Atlantic states. 
A very high percentage of these pack- 
ers are engaged exclusively in the pro- 
cessing of hogs and hog products. The 
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tax has fallen with particular severity 
on them. 


Losses Suffered by Packers 


“Most of these processors are old- 
established institutions, and in their 
communities many of them have op- 
erated for periods in excess of 50 years, 
and several for more than 100 years. 
Their contribution to the economic life 
of their communities is very substan- 
tial. Not only do they have large pay- 
rolls sustaining the heads of many 
families, but they are large users of 
rail and terminal facilities, both in their 
own communities and nationally. 


“The control program with its limited 
supply of hogs and high tax has been 
a continuance and growing source of 
financial ruin and oppression to the 
Eastern meat packers. The operations 
of these companies, due to the pro- 
gram, have shown tremendous losses— 
losses which have closed many of our 
plants, curtailed the credit of those 
which have been able to keep going, 
and placed what was a highly success- 
ful industry in a most embarrassing po- 
sition with those in the trade and else- 
where of whom they must seek credit. 

“This situation is naturally having its 
influence on the welfare of all the mem- 
bers of the community who deal with 
the packers. 


Thrown Out of Employment 


“Where the plants have not been 
forced to cease operations, it has been 
necessary to curtail them, with re- 
sultant loss not only to the share- 
holders of the companies but to the 
community at large through enlarge- 
ment of relief rolls, damage to retailers 
and general loss of purchasing power. 
It must also be kept in mind that the 
employees thus displaced are skilled 
workers trained for packing work, who 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to lo- 
cate new employment. 


“The prohibitive price of pork prod- 
ucts has caused a very perceptible 
shift of consumer demand to competing 
food products. This shift is dangerous 
to the producer of hogs as well as to 
the processor, in that it reduces the 
market of the retailer for their product. 


“Experience has demonstrated that 
in the marketing of any product a loss 
of consumer demand is difficult if not 
impossible to regain. It must be kept 
in mind that a considerable part of the 
market for hog products has been built 
up through advertising over a long 
period of years. Most shifts of con- 
sumer demand are caused by forces be- 
yond the control of either the producer 
or the distributor. 


Producer May Lose His Market 


“Such is not the case here. You 
have the power to relieve the situation. 
Ample warning of this alarming shift 
has been given in the lowered volume 
of hog processing, increased consumer 
resistance and testimony already pro- 
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duced in this hearing. It therefore be- 
hooves the Agricultural Department to 
take immediate steps in an effort to 
save the market of the hog producer. 


“This high price has also placed the 
foreign producer of hog products in a 
position to market his product in the 
American market. Danish bacon and 
Polish hams, along with a quantity of 
Canadian hog products, are collecting 
from the American consumer the dol- 
lars which rightfully belong to the 
American hog producer and would be 
his but for the effect of the program.’ 

“Injurious as the tax is to the producer 
as well as the distributor or processor, 
it is still more injurious to the working- 
man whose bread is won by the sweat 
of his brow. It has placed hog products 
beyond his reach on account of his in- 
ability to pay the exorbitant price caused 
by the program. This is particularly pa- 
thetic, since it robs the workingman of 
a staple food product,always recognized 
as the principal item of his daily diet. 


Emergency Has Passed 


“It must also be kept in mind that 
the buyer creates the market for hog 
products. When consumers have pur- 
chasing power hog products will sell at 
good prices. In 1929 prices were higher 
than today without any loss of volume 
of sales. This was so because the con- 
sumer had the power to buy. 


“The Eastern meat packers slaugh- 
ter an average of approximately 25 
per cent of the hogs slaughtered in the 
United States. Their plants are valued 
at many millions of dollars and they 
provide the livelihood for thousands of 
families. 


“We believe that the emergency Con- 
gress sought to relieve by this act has 
passed; that conditions do not present 
a warrant for the exercise of any of the 
powers under the act; that a continu- 
ance of the program will completely 
ruin the hog producer’s market for his 
product, as well as inflict untold dam- 
age to the consumer and processor; 
and that the immediate dropping of 
the program is essential to. all parties 
concerned, and the only method of 
remedying this unfortunate situation.” 


Many Packers Attend 


Among Eastern packers at the hear- 
ing, in addition to Messrs. Casey, Burk 
and Tobin, were the following: G. W. 
Birrell, Ch. Kunzler, Inc., Lancaster, 
Pa.; James S. Scala, Scala Packing Co., 
Utica, N. Y.; A. T. Danahy, Danahy 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Wm. Fried, 
Fried & Reinemann Packing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; J. M. Snyder, C. A. Durr 
Packing Co., Utica, N. Y.; W. C. Cod- 
ling, Albany Packing Co., Albany, N. 
Y.; W. D. Jones, Carl Weitz, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Jos. Kurdle, Schluderberg- 
Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; Max Mat- 
thes, Wilntington Provision Co., Wil- 
mington, Del.; Julian F. Ulmer, ‘Jacob 
Ulmer Packing Co., Pottsville, Pa.; 
Andrew Kriel, C. G. Kriel Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, ~Md.; Wilhelm Schaaf, 
Bloecher & Schaaf, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md.; J. F. DuBois, N. Auth Provision 
Co., Washington, D. C. 


Packers from the Pacific Coast repre- 
sented at the hearing included Albert 
Luer, Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., and Geo. M. Lincoln, Standard 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Processing Tax Situation Is 
Near Final Court Decision 


TH the Supreme Court’s opening 

next week packers are hoping for 
an early decision in the Hoosac Mills 
case, involving constitutionality of 
processing taxes and the AAA pro- 
gram. It is believed the court will con- 
sent to review the case and pass on 
constitutionality of the tax. However, 
a clear-cut decision may be avoided 
because of the AAA amendments and 
the fact that the case arises out of 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

Since many processing tax cases 
have settled down to a “sit and wait” 
condition, packers who have brought 
suits or are considering such action 
will be interested in changes in interest 
and penalty rates under the revenue 
act of 1935. These provisions apply to 
processing taxes as well as to other 
internal revenue taxes. 


Interest rates on delinquent taxes 
have been more than cut in half, to 6 
per cent a year, under the new law. 
The old rate was 1 per cent a month. 

Under the new law the penalty for 


failing to make and file an internal rev- 
enue tax return is 5 per cent if the fail- 
ure is not over 30 days, with an addi- 
tional 5 per cent penalty for each 30 
days or fraction thereof until a maxi- 


mum penalty of 25 per cent is reached. 


Under the old law the penalty was 25 
per cent in addition to the tax. 


The declaratory judgment act was 
amended so as to prevent its use in 
an effort to enjoin or recover federal 
taxes. 


Government motions to dissolve some 
of the Chicago area packer injunctions 
under which collection of millions of 
dollars in processing taxes is held up 
were denied October 3 by Federal 
Judges James H. Wilkerson and Charles 
A. Woodward. . 


In a joint order, the two judges held 
that motions to dissolve the injunctions 
should have been filed and argued be- 
fore Federal Judge John P. Barnes, who 
issued the restraining orders in August 
while sitting as an emergency court 

(Continued on: page 35.) 
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ANY improvements have been 
made in the Topeka plant of 
John Morrell & Co. since it was ac- 
quired in the latter part of 1934, the 
aim being to make it as efficient from 
an operating standpoint and as pleas- 
ant a place to work as the other main 
units in Ottumwa, Ia., and Sioux Falls, 
S. D. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
three departments in this plant which 
recently have been rehabilitated and 
brought up to date. What might have 
been termed “a dark hole in the wall” 
where sausage utensils were cleaned 
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How One Packer 
Cut Unit Costs by 
Modernizing Plant 


has been converted into a 
well-lighted, sanitary sau- 
sage grinding room 
equipped with the most 
modern and efficient machinery. Brick 
floor and enameled side walls simplify 
cleaning. 


Both sausage kitchen and bacon-slic- 
ing room have been rehabilitated and 
re-equipped. A unit cooler furnished 
the refrigeration in this latter room. 
Stainless steel stuffing tables are in 
use. A scientifically-designed lighting 
system reduces eye strain and fatigue, 
minimizes chances for errors and 
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CHEERFUL WORKING CONDITIONS AID PRODUCTION OF QUALITY PRODUCTS. 


EFFICIENT AND EASY TO KEEP CLEAN. 


speeds up the work all along the line. 

Two high-speed slicing units and 
two smaller capacity slicers (shown at 
left) are installed in bacon slicing room. 
Packaging is done on traveling belts. 
Here also, as the illustration shows, 
lighting is all that could be desired. 

In all three of these departments the 
painting scheme provides for a darker 
strip about 4% ft. high on bottom of 
side walls, with white above. 























Handling Hog Casings 


Handling of hog casings—stomachs, 
bung guts and small guts—was de- 
scribed in the September 21 issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 

Small guts are cleaned by one of two 
methods—fermentation or fresh clean- 
ing. The fresh cleaning method was 
described in the August 31 issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. The fer- 
mentation method is given in detail 
here. 


Cleaning by Fermenting 


In small plants where kill does not 
justify installation for cleaning small 
guts fresh, the fermentation method 
may be used. The first operation after 
pulling and fatting is stripping. 

Stripping.—This is usually done by 
closing down on the casing with the 
hand, flattening it and running it 
through the hand so as to force out the 
contents. In larger houses stripping is 
done by machinery. 

After stripping, the casings are 
placed in ice water and are left there 
until chilled. The temperature of the 
water should not be above 50 degs. and 
may well be held still lower. When the 
weather is warm it is especially im- 
portant that this water be kept iced. 

Soaking.—Before putting in the iced 
water seven or eight sets are tied in a 
knot in the center. These knots are 
hung on a stick and the guts stripped 
over into a tierce. Fifty sets of casings 
are placed in a tierce making it about 
one-third full. Instead of letting them 
hang on the stick, tie them to a piece of 
wood so the center portion of the guts 
may be held in the bottom of the tierce 
with the rest of the casings. The tierce 
is then filled with water at a tempera- 
ture of about 75 degs. and the casings 
soaked over night or until complete 
fermentation of the mucous and muscu- 
lar coating of the casing wall has taken 
place. 

Fermenting.—The room in which the 
soaking is done should be kept at a 
temperature of around 75 degs. F. to 
insure uniform temperature during the 
soaking process. In summer it is some- 
times necessary to use ice water for 
fermenting. If they become over-fer- 
mented they blow up, are soft, tender 
and break easily. If they are under- 
soaked the skin will be hard to pull, 
the slime will be hard and the gut green 
looking. In this case soak them in cold 
water for a couple of hours before slim- 
ing. If oversoaked, put them in water 
before sliming. 

If it is desired to shorten the time in 
which the casings are slimed, they 
should be put in still warmer water for 
four or five hours to induce putrefac- 
tion. The use of ice and a handful of 
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salt in the tierce in summer time slows 
up putrefaction. 

To reduce the odor of fermenting 
casings, salt may be used in the fermen- 
tation water. This makes the casings 
whiter and reduces their odor. Care 
must be exercised in the quantity of 
salt used. If too much, it will dry and 
burn the casings, and if too little it will 
have no effect on the control of odor. 
A 10 to 12 deg. strength on the salom- 
eter is recommended for the water. 

After fermenting, the casings are 
again stripped by hand or machine and 
are left for half an hour in water at 
100 degs. F. and then run through the 
sliming machine. 

Sliming.—If stripped by machine, care 
must be taken that the skins do not 
break when put into the machine. Put 
in three to four strings and let them 
run through the machine for about one 
foot. With the left hand push one-half 
of the cleaned portion, together with 
the slices, back into the machine, so 
that the three to four strings will run 


SAVES TIME IN SALTING. 


Centrifugal wringer of type used in laun- 
dries, installed in casing department to 
reduce time of salting. Basket of machine 
revolves at 1,000 revolutions per minute, 
removing water from casings by centrif- 
ugal force, and permitting rapid penetra- 
tion of salt. Three minutes required to 
salt 50 bundles of casings in this manner. 


double through the machine. Then tie 
a thin cord to the center of the strings 
in order to facilitate the catching of the 
strings when they come out of rollers. 


Sliming may be done by hand, with 
a 12-in. long butcher knife having an 
absolutely straight back, on a wooden 
board that is slightly covered. 


Overcleaning. — After sliming, the 
casings are put in cold water until over- 
cleaned. This is done by placing two or 
three sets in warm water, about 95 degs. 
F. and then running the casings across 
a board, scraping the surface lightly 
with a knife. This removes all the con- 
tents of the inside. The casings are then 
placed over night in a salt solution of 
15 to 20 degs. salometer strength and 
iced so that a temperature of 55 degs. 
F. is maintained. This is designed to 
bleach the casings. 


Grading.—The next day they are 
graded for width by running water 
through them. Water is used not only 
because it washes the casing but be- 
cause it exposes any holes that may be 
present. All holes but worm holes are 
cut out at this time. Cut the casings 
with square ends wherever there are 
holes. These cuttings are usually 
tanked. Casings are then dropped into 
a gage which has various openings of 
the same width as the various grades. 
The casings are fitted into the right 
opening and are then placed in that 
grade. Metal gages are becoming more 
popular than wood because of the need 
of a gage narrow in width to register 
the slight differences which are so im- 
portant in grading. If metal it must 
be of material that will not rust. 

Following is a grading frequently 
used for hog casings: 

Extra narrow, 1% in. and under or 
29 mm. 

Narrow medium, over 1% in. up to 
and including 1% in. or 29-32 mm. 


Selected medium, over 1% up to and 
including 1% in., or 32 to 35 mm. 

English medium, over 1% up to and 
including 1% in., or 35 to 38 mm. 

Wide, over 142 up to but not includ- 
ing 1% in., or 38 to 43 mm. 

Extra wide, 1% in. and over or 45 
mm. 


Salting and Packing.—After grading 
and bundling, the casings are dipped 
and rubbed in medium fine salt then 
put in a bin with perforated bottom and 
left there for about a week to cure and 
drain. Care should be taken not to leave 
them in the bin too long as they get 
dry and the salt falls off but if taken 
out too soon they will not be cured 
properly. 

When the casings come out of this 
cure they should have no odor if they 
have been properly cleaned. 
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On removal from the curing bin the 
salt is shaken off and they are then 
thoroughly re-rubbed with fine salt un- 
til they have absorbed about 40 per 
cent of their weight. 

Saving in Salting Casings 

Labor, time and floor space required 
for salting casings may be saved by 
performing this operation in a centri- 
fugal extractor or wringer of the style 
used in laundries for removing excess 
moisture from garments. In this meth- 
od, after grading, fifty bundles of cas- 
ings are placed in the salt box and then 
transferred to the wringer for three 
minutes. The wringer removes the free 
moisture in the casings permitting the 
salt to penetrate quickly. 

A word of caution in the use of this 
machine should be given. The hand or 
arm never should be put into the per- 
forated basket when the wringer is in 
operation. To prevent serious accident 
a wringer with a safety cover should be 
purchased. With this in use, the ma- 
chine cannot be started when the cover 
is raised, nor can the cover be lifted 
when the basket is revolving. 


After being salted the casings are 
packed tightly in barrels or tierces. A 
layer of salt is spread over the top, the 
head fitted into the barrel or tierce. 
Air should be excluded as completely as 
possible. Overhaul at least once every 
30 days. 


The casings should be stored in cool 
temperatures as Warm air has a ten- 
dency to dry out the tierces allowing 
the hoops to become loose. This means 
leakage of pickle and the fermentation 
and discoloration of the casings. 


HOG MIDDLES 


Hog middles are also known in the 
trade as “black guts” or “curly guts.” 
After the removal of the ruffle fat the 
middles are pulled apart, beginning 
from the pocket end and following the 
course of the guts. 


Fatting.—Fatting is started from the 
open end, using the knife for the 
pocket end of the middle, for which 
purpose the middle can be hung on a 
peg. Or the operator can start pulling 
from the bend of the middle, first, 
breaking the fat toward the cap end and 
then again from the bend toward the 
open end. Break the fat with the 
thumb without tearing it off, as other- 
wise the middle is likely to break. Tear 
the fat later while stripping the manure. 

Stripping.—To strip a middle, put the 
thin end of it on a water pipe which is 
as long as the middle itself, and which 
has plenty of holes at both sides and 
slopes slightly back so as to let the 
contents run out. Let the middles be 
supported by a ridge running under the 
pipe. Two pipes can be worked by one 
man. Then turn the middle on a smooth 
broom stick and wash the inside in 
warm water. 

The middles are then put in slightly 
pickled ice water and chilled overnight. 
On the following morning they are 
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stripped of their slime by hand in luke- 
warm water. 

Salting and Grading. — Salt is then 
rubbed well into the casing and it is 
packed in bundles of five pieces to a 
set. A middle should measure 7% feet. 
If middles are prepared for sale rather 
than for use in the plant, they are 
packed 190 to 200 sets to a tierce. 

In grading hog middles it is desirable 
that the narrow end measure at least 
1% in. in diameter, the wide end ap- 
proximately 4 in. in diameter. Middles 
may have the cap on or off, as desired. 


HOG BLADDERS 


Hog middles are very tender so that 
high yields are not commonly obtained. 
One of the principal outlets for middles 
is in the preparation of chitterlings 
which find a wide outlet in certain 
classes of trade. 


Trimming.—Bladders are emptied of 
their contents, turned inside out, thor- 
oughly washed and are then blown up 
with air to make trimming easier. They 
are trimmed free of all fat, a narrow 
straight knife being used which is stuck 
into the center of the section of skin to 
be trimmed off. The operator trims 
towards his body from the center, and 
then again toward the neck from the 
center. 


Drying and Salting.—After trimming 
the bladders are reblown with air and 
dried or salted. If dried this is done 
by hanging the blown up bladders in a 
room provided with heat and air circu- 
lation. After they are dry, steam is 
turned into the room until the bladders 
have been somewhat softened. The 
necks are hten cut off, as long as pos- 
sible, and the bladders are deflated and 
packed. 


Grading.—Bladders are graded as fol- 
lows: 5 to 7 in., 7 to 9 in., 9 to 11 in. 
and over. Bladders smaller than 5 to 7 
in. are sometimes saved. Small bladders 
are tied 25 pieces to the bundle and 
packed 200 bundles to the barrel; 
medium sized bladders are tied 25 to 
the bundle and packed 100 bundles to 
the barrel, while large bladders in bun- 
dles of 25 are packed 60 bundles to the 
barrel. 


The yield of bladders is usually good 
if they are handled with reasonable care 
although losses occur from cuts on the 
killing floor by the operator who opens 
the hogs and by the trimmer. They 
are sometimes cracked if they are flat- 
tened out after being dried before they 
are sufficiently softened with steam. 


HOW TO HANDLE LARD 


One of the most important details in 
lard manufacture is its proper han- 
dling after rendering. All steps in lard 
manufacture are explained in detail in 
“PORK PACKING,” a new test book by 
The National Provisioner for the meat 
packing industry. Write for informa- 
tion. 
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Construction (NL143)—A 5-page dis- 
cussion of a new double strength steel 
designed to increase workability and re- 
sistance to corrosion as well as to se- 
cure additional strength without in- 
creased weight. New steel is an alloy 
of copper, nickel and molybdenum.— 
Republic Steel Corp. 


Transportation (NL144)—Batteries for 
trucks are the subject of 15-page book- 
let just released. First section deals 
with operating requirements of such 
batteries; second is devoted to specifica- 
tions; third to discussion of battery 
power requirements, including lamp 
data table; fourth contains replacement 
data.—B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Scales (NL145) — Illustrated folder 
showing some new developments in 
scales. Various types are pictured, 
characteristics of each briefly described. 
Automatic weight indication is by 
gravitation, based on double-pendulum 
weight-absorbing unit. Inner construc- 
tion is illustrated—Triner Sales Co. 


Stokers (NL150)—A 4-page folder de- 
scribing new stoker unit applicable to 
all types and sizes of boilers up to 400 
h.p. Unit is made in both center- and 
side-retort arrangements; both types 
are illustrated and described. Constant 
speed motor drives stoker but variable 
speed transmission makes sixteen rates 
of coal feed attainable-——Combustion 
Engineering Co., Inc. 

Refrigerated Trucks (NL146) — A 16- 
page “newspaper” illustrating and de- 
scribing various phases and develop- 
ments in Kold-Hold system of truck re- 
frigeration. Diagrammatic layouts of 
“Half and Half” refrigerated body and 
new ammonia fleet hook-up feature 
sixth “issue.”—Kold-Hold Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Speed Transmission (NL149)—Booklet 
covering combinations and capacity 
range of available P. I. V. gears. Fea- 
tures are described and illustrated by 
photographs and line diagrams. Dimen- 
sion tables for various sizes are given, 
numerous applications illustrated. Other 
sections contain speed and horsepower 
tables, types of assemblies, essential 
information needed to determine spe- 
cifications for individual applications.— 
Link-Belt Co. 





To obtain information on new 
trade literature mentioned in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, write: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Please send, without obligation, publications 
listed below. (Give key number only) : 


OF A 
MIGHTY FINE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


A way to boost Holiday sales 


READ TYPICAL COMMENTS (below) ABOUT LAST SEASON’S SUCCESSES 


PACKER #1: “It pays (through in- 
creased sales and better display) to 
turn meat items into gift items 
around Christmas time with the 
aid of sparkling Cellophane trans- 


parent wrapping.” 


DU PONT ON THE AIR=— Listen to ‘‘The Cavalcade of America’’ 


PACKER #2: “We are well pleased 
with sales of hams in special Christ- 
mas wraps. Our extra sales are 
running into the carloads.” 


PACKER #3: “We are happy over 
sales of ham units wrapped in Cel- 
lophane for Christmas time. This 


is due in large part to the much 
better displays we got because of 
the Cellophane wrap.” 


PACKER #4: “Did considerably 
more business on hams and bacon 
in Christmas Cellophane wraps 
than last year.” 


every Wednesday evening, 8 P.M., E.S.T., over C B S coast-to-coast network 





ello hane 


es * ellophane*” 


TRADE 


MARK 


is the registered trade-mark 
of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc. 


POND U.S. Pat. OFF 


NEW IDEAS FOR CHRISTMAS 


A survey has just: been completed of the 
special Christmas ‘ “Cellophane” packages, 
which proved real “sales-getters” last 
season. 

Write for these ideas today—there is still 
plenty of time to apply special Christmas 
appeal to your standard line. Du Pont Cel- 
lophane Co., Inc., Empire State Building, 
New York City. 
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How to Se// 


More Sausage 


Certificate of Quality Gives the 
Consumer Confidence In It 


By WALTER SEILER* 


SURVEY made last year shows 
A that—on the average throughout 
the country—29 women walk in and out 
of a store before a single sale of sau- 
sage is made. 

In other words, we sausage manu- 
facturers depend on the 30th woman to 
buy our output. This situation is 
worth the serious attention of all sau- 
sage manufacturers. 

A logical question is: ‘Why does only 
one woman out of 30 purchase sau- 
sage? 

Answer to this question was ob- 
tained in the survey. First-hand in- 
formation was sought. Contacts were 
made at homes, bridge parties, clubs 
and other places where housewives 
gather. 


Why She Doesn't Buy Sausage 


Many reasons were given. But of all 
the reasons put forth, the one that 
polled the largest number of votes was 
UNCERTAINTY OF QUALITY. Because the 
housewife cannot be sure of the quality 
of sausage, she does not buy it as often 
as she would otherwise. 

This is very interesting and most im- 
portant to the industry. It means that 
correction of this fault in our business 
would bring about greater consumption 
of our products. 

If we make quality sausage it is a 
certainty that we can get not 1 woman 
in 30, but 1 woman in 8 to buy. If this 
should ever become a reality, sausage 
equipment of this country would be 
taxed to capacity. 

The many nationalities which go to 
make up this great country of ours are 
for the most part sausage-minded peo- 
ple. They come to these shores with 
full knowledge and appreciation of 
good sausage. They are by origin sau- 
sage-eating people, but unfortunately 
they have lost their sausage appetites 
through the fault of our own industry. 


Consumers Are Sausage-Minded 


It is not necessary for us to educate 
the people to eat a new kind of food 
product. Nor are we in a similar po- 
sition to the produce dealer who has to 
acquaint people of foreign birth with 
the tomato and other vegetables that 
are unknown in their countries. 

We have the good fortune to be in 
position to manufacture a product with 
which these people were thoroughly fa- 

*Walter Seiler, general manager, Karl Seiler 

Sons, famous Philadelphia sausage makers, 
has had wide experience with high-quality sau- 


sage products. His concern uses the U. S. 
grading service. 
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SAUSAGE QUALITY BACKED BY U. S. LABEL 


Sausage packing cooler in the plant of Karl Seiler & Sons, Philadelphia, where 
government graders pass on the product before it gets the U. S. certificate of quality. 


miliar in their homeland. Research 
studies tells us that the reason they do 
not eat so much sausage as they did at 
home is because the quality of the 
American-made product is not con- 
sistently high. 


Recently the United States govern- 
ment has offered a service which is a 
direct answer to the housewife’s plea 
for greater certainty in the quality of 
sausage. This service is offered through 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, which puts its “seal of ap- 
proval” only on sausage which meas- 
ures up to the Bureau’s standards. 


Certificate of Quality 


Standards for U. S. No. 1 grade sau- 
sage are very rigid, but are in all de- 
tails essential if the quality of the sau- 
sage is to be consistently maintained. 
Since we know from the survey re- 
ferred to that CERTAINTY IN SAUSAGE is 
sure to bring about increased consump- 
tion, the service offered by the Bureau 
comes at a most opportune time to re- 
vive (shall we say save?) what for the 
last few years has been a consumption- 
per-capita declining industry. 

The certificate of quality for U. S. 
No. 1 grade is an assurance to house- 
wives that Uncle Sam, as an impartial 
specialist, has guaranteed the product 
bearing the stamp to be of excellent 
quality. It means that she can con- 
fidently take it home and prepare it, 
and be certain that all the folks will 
relish it. 

It removes that element of uncer- 
tainty which has caused 29 out of 30 
heretofore to refrain from buying sau- 
sage. 

When she buys U. S. certified sau- 
sage she does not depend on publicity 
or boasting of individual manufactur- 
ers (which has often been deceptive) 


to assure her of quality, but she has 
her own U. S. government, of which 
she is a part to rely upon. 

Any local sausage manufacturer 
might eventually—by consistently mak- 
ing high quality products—create suffi- 
cient consumer demand for his particu- 
lar brands to materially increase con- 
sumption of them. But by having the 
government’s seal of approval the road 
to increased consumption is a much 
shorter one, and results are much 
quicker and less costly. 


Improves Plant and Sales Morale 


Not only is consumer demand for 
sausage bearing the government’s U. S. 
No. 1 seal of approval immediately in- 
creased, but the manufacturer helps his 
entire organization when he brings 
within his ranks the Bureau’s inspec- 
tor, and the ideas he brings with him. 
The sales organization gets new en- 
thusiasm through the knowledge that 
the products they have to sell have been 
selected by Uncle Sam as fit for his 
stamp of approval, and they go out 
with new vim to tell their customers 
the story. It builds in them added con- 
fidence in the articles they sell. 

This service of the government 
should help the sausage industry, and 
the sooner everyone who makes sausage 
realizes it, the better it will be for all 
engaged in the industry. 

The sooner all of us sausage manu- 
facturers make quality sausage, the 
sooner all are going to sell more sau- 
sage. Instead of 29 women walking in 
and out of a store before the 30th pur- 
chases sausage, we will have only 2 
women walk in and out before a 8rd 
buys our product. That day is not dis- 
tant—it is right at hand, if we recog- 
nize it and make the most of our op- 
portunities. 
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MEET YOUR AIR 
CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
WITH A VILTER UNIT 
TYPE INSTALLATION 


If you have an air conditioning 


problem in an already - existing 
plant, you'll find the most economi- 
cal solution of it with a Vilter Unit 
Type installation. 


The Vilter Mono-Unit adapts itself 
ideally to small space require- 
ments, and costs surprisingly little 
to install. 


Neat as a tailor-made installation. 
yet more truly economical than a 
group of unrelated equipment. 


The Mono-Unit embraces the same 
factors of efficiency, simplicity and 
economy as have identified every 
type of Vilter equipment for nearly 
seventy years. 


WRITE! 

Send today for the Mono-Unit Bulle- 
tin. It’s the logical answer to today’s 
trend toward air conditioning. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2118 South First Street 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“Stmce 1867” 
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Baker Coldstream 
Brine Spray Units 
are available in 
both gravity flow 
and forced draft 
types. For posi- 
tive temperature 
and humidity con- 
trol in all depart- 
ments of the pack- 
ing house. 


A recent buyer of Baker Coldstream Brine Spray equipment for a 
large midwestern packing house writes: “As an experiment we 
placed a plain steer in the cooler for seven weeks. At the end of 
this period it was trimmed and cooked. The meat had no old taste 
and the shrink from cooler weight on the second day after slaughter 
to the end of seven weeks was less than four per cent. As this was by 
no means a finished animal, I consider the results very good.” Many 
other packers are enjoying similar results with this newest Baker 
development. Details and specifications sent promptly on request. 


ICE MACHINE 
COMPANY, INC. 
16th & Evans Streets, Omaha, Nebraska 


FACTORIES: Omaha, Ft. Worth, Los Angeles, Seattle 
CENTRAL SALES: Chicago EASTERN SALES: New York 


The National Provisioner 
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REFRIGERATION 


and, Kitt Conditioning 


Air Conditioning 
How It Is Used in Smokehouse to 
Improve Color and Reduce Shrink 


(Continued from page 13.) 


Experience with this type of smoke- 
house causes Colonial executives to be- 
lieve it has been sufficient to justify 
claim to the following advantages: 


Results of New Method 


1.—Improvement in product, both as 
to quality and appearance. Exception- 
ally bright, clear and clean appearance 
of meats coming out of these smoke- 
houses has already been referred to. 
Quality of meats coming out of smoke 
is, of course, no better than that going 
in. But there is no lowering of quality. 
In other words, degrading—that is, a 
lowering of grade in smoke—has been 
practically eliminated. 


2.—Decrease in time required for 
smoking operations. This gain is due 
principally to more uniform tempera- 
tures maintained, elimination of high 
humidities following drying, closer con- 
trol of smoke densities, and ability to 
coordinate influencing factors in the 
most efficient manner. 


For smoking hams and shoulders, 
temperatures ranging several degrees 
lower than in the old-type smokehouses 
are being used. Frankfurts also are 
being smoked at lower temperatures. 
Hams and shoulders are being smoked 
at these lower temperatures in a much 
shorter time than formerly. This 
smoking time averages about 8 hours. 


8.—Reduction and close control of 
shrinkage. Experience is too limited 
as yet to announce final figures on 
saving in shrink being made in these 
houses except that it is amounting to 
as much as 3 per cent. Lower tem- 
peratures at which smoking is done and 
better control of smoking. conditions 
maintained are, of course, mainly re- 
sponsible for this saving. 


4.—Uniformity of shrinkage, regard- 
less of product location in smokehouse. 
This is brought about principally by 
uniform temperatures maintained in all 
portions of the room. These smoke- 
houses vary from the conventional type 
in that they are under a slight pressure 
during smoking periods, due to pressure 
maintained by fan. When a door is 
opened draft is outward instead of in. 

5.—Maintenance of light or heavy 
smoke, depending on market require- 
ments and customer preferences. This 
is made possible by method of introduc- 
ing smoke into room and damper con- 
trol provided for regulating smoke 
density. 
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6.—Decrease in operating labor. Due 
principally to fact that all smoking 
operations are carried out on one floor, 
reducing handling to a minimum. One 
man per shift handles all smoking oper- 
ations in the Colonial plant. Had a 
four-floor smokehouse layout been in- 
stalled, as originally planned, at least 
one man to each floor would have been 
required. 

7.—Decrease in building space re- 
quirements and a more economically 
planned building. These two smoke- 
houses have a combined floor area of 
2,368 sq. ft., including area occupied 
by apparatus room on fifth floor. A 
four-floor smokehouse with fire pits in 
basement was planned originally. Had 
this been installed it would have oc- 
cupied an area of approximately 4,128 
sq. ft. The new type smokehouses, 
therefore, save approximately 1,760 sq. 
ft. and have a capacity as large as the 
conventional type four-floor smokehouse. 

8.—A decrease in fire hazard and cost 
of building insurance. Executives of 
Colonial consider this type of smoke- 
house much safer from a fire hazard 
standpoint, due principally to fact that 
smoke is produced in a closed burner, 
which in turn is installed in a fireproof 
room. Absence of heavy accumulation 
of soot on side walls and ceiling of 
smokehouse, and considerably less than 
usual amount of grease on floor and fix- 
tures, are also important factors in re- 
ducing the fire hazard. 


AUTOMATIC SMOKEHOUSE CONTROL. 


No guesswork in regulating smokehouse 

operations. Here is C. I. Elliott, Carrier 

Engineering Corp., who planned the in- 

stallation, showing executives of the Colo- 

nial Provision Co. how desired smoke- 
house results are obtained. 


That this extra safety from fire is 
actual and not theoretical is evidenced 
by the fact that insurance premium on 
plant is one-fourth less than it would 
have been had conventional types 
smokehouses been installed. 


No doubt much additional information 
on performance of these smokehouses 
and results possible of attainment in 
them will be developed as experience 
with them extends over a longer period. 
They have not been in service long 
enough to permit of extensive tests for 
shrink and smoking costs. But were 
these no lower than in old-style smoke- 
house, executives of the company feel, 
the superior quality of product turned 
out would be ample justification for use 
of these modern smoking rooms. There 
is no question that smoking costs have 
been reduced substantially. 

Smokehouses were designed and in- 
stalled by Carrier Engineering Corp., 
Newark, N. J. Control apparatus was 
furnished by Taylor Instrument Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; air compressor, Cur- 
tis Pneumatic Machinery Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; fans, Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; smokehouse doors and overhead 
rails, Worcester Tram Rail Co., Boston, 
Mass, 


ANNUAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


The twenty-fourth annual Safety 
Congress and Exposition will be held at 
Louisville, Ky., October 14 to 18, 1935. 
The Refrigeration Section will hold its 
annual session on October 17 at the 
Kentucky Hotel, starting at 9:45 a.m. 
The following formal papers are an- 
nounced: 


“Improving the Refrigeration Indus- 
try Accident Record,” general chair- 
man C, C. Clements. 


“Safe Use of Hand Tools in the Re- 
frigeration Industry,” A. A. Rail, 
Kansas Power & Light Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


“Refrigeration Machinery Hazards 
and Their Elimination,” R. M. Seeker, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


“Personal Protective Equipment in 
the Refrigeration Industry,” «Harry 
Hutchens, Kentucky Utilities Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


A period of discussion is allowed for 
each paper. Officers for the ensuing 
year will be elected. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES 


Thomasville Ice & Manufacturing Co., 
Thomasville, Ga., is making improve- 
ments and additions to its ice and cold 
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S.C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


Engineers, Manufacturers, Contractors 


SPECIALISTS TO PACKERS 


Meat Plant Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration 


BONDED GUARANTEES ON RESULTS 











53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 














“Our doors and hinges are still in perfect condi- 
tion after seven years’ use, which we consider @ 
remarkable performance. When equipped with new 
latches and gaskets, we believe they will be good 
for another seven yearse 


We take pleasure in ogy A age licited 
report on these do- our experience with « 
competitive pale i pA lh ely to the con nt throne 


Concord Electric, Ice and Fuel Co., 
Concord, Ne Ce 


JAMISON-BUILT DOORS 
pass with flying colors the 
tests of long wear, operating 
efficiency, and economy. 


How is your plant equipped? 
JAMISON 
(O1O) BDV UO). 0.) 2 01 O10) meer 


HAGERSTOWN, MD.., U.S. A. 


Jair De. apa’ 


The National Provisioner 















































storage plant. Cold storage capacity 
will be approximately doubled. 


R. W. Naef, architect, and J. K. Mor- 
rison are preparing plans at Jackson, 
Miss., for several cold storage plants in 
various parts of the state. 


Becker’s Fish Market, Atlantic City, 
N. J., recently purchased 4-ton refrig- 
erating machine. 


Snow Dairy & Cold Storage Co., John 
R. Snow, president, has been incor- 
porated for $30,000 in Charlotte, Mich. 


Evansville Ice & Storage Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., is remodeling and moderniz- 
ing its plant, adding several rooms to 
cold storage department. 


Contracts for erection of new cold 
storage building have been let by 
Carthage Ice & Cold Storage Co., Carth- 
age, Mo. 


Fisheries plant, Morehead City, N. C., 
is installing refrigerating machinery, 
including freezing units and compres- 
sors. Six refrigerated trucks have also 
been ordered. 


Yoakum Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Yoakum, Tex., has been granted char- 
ter. Incorporators are Lee M., W. M. 
and B. V. Pool. Capital stock, $1,000. 


Refrigeration plant for storage of 
meats is being constructed at Hardin-co 
Infirmary, Canton, O. 


PROCESSING TAX SUITS 
(Continued from page 26.) 
judge. The government announced it 
will proceed in the proper court im- 
mediately. 


After completion of hearings on the 
government’s motion to dissolve the 
Chicago tax injunctions federal judges 
had reserved decisions and took the 
case under advisement. The court sug- 
gested that an early trial should be 
held on the question of whether or 
not the processors had an adequate 
remedy at law under the AAA amend- 
ment. This would also settle the ques- 
tion of continuance of injunctions. 


A petition for leave to intervene was 
made by a number of farmers who have 
filed suits against some of the packers, 
declaring that the farmer in fact had 
paid the tax. Counsel for the farmers 
argued for continuance of the temp- 
orary injunctions, declaring they would 
have no means of recovery if the in- 
junctions were dissolved and the tax 
later found invalid. 

At the end of the Chicago hearing 
the Kerber Packing Co., Elgin, IIl., 
asked for a preliminary injunction re- 
straining the collector of internal rev- 
enue from acting to collect taxes due 
and accrued. The court asked the gov- 
ernment to refrain from proceeding 
against the Kerber company. 

A government motion to dismiss 
temporary injunctions previously ob- 
tained by Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and eleven other Indiana packing 
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and milling companies was denied this 
week by Federal Judge Baltzell, at In- 
dianapolis. The action followed filing of 
a supplemental bill dealing with the 
AAA amendments. The government’s 
attempt to obtain dissolution of injunc- 
tions was its second, a similar effort 
having been made a few weeks ago, 
it also having failed. 


Federal Judge Merrill E. Otis held at 
Kansas City this week that the agri- 
cultural adjustment act became consti- 
tutional August 24—the day congress 
amended it. He held the act invalid as 
to tax levies made under it prior to the 
amendment. He ordered temporary in- 
junctions held by 24 Missouri packers 
and processors dissolved as of August 
24 and thereafter. Disputed processing 
taxes will remain impounded until trial 
of the cases on their merit. 


PROBE PROCESSORS’ PROFITS 


Investigation under the Wheeler reso- 
lution of agricultural income and in- 
come earned by processors of agricul- 
tural products has been started by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Members 
of the commission’s staff are going into 
the field and expected to begin work in 
Detroit, that city having been selected 
for the first investigation. The Wheel- 
er resolution calls for a study of de- 
crease in agricultural income in recent 
years and a comparison of such income 
with that of principal manufacturers 
and processors of farm products. It 
calls for determination of how much 
of the price the consumer pays for pro- 
cessed farm products goes to the farm- 
er and how much to manufacturers and 
distributors. 


The Commission is directed to inquire 
into monopolistic and unfair practices 
in connection with such business, ex- 
tent of development of cooperative en- 
terprises and methods other countries 
have adopted for protection of farmer 
and consumer. 








GOVERNMENT OPINION ON 
HOG SUPPLIES 


“Commercial slaughter supplies of 
hogs in the 1934-35 marketing year will 
be the smallest in more than 20 years.” 


“Supplies of hogs for slaughter in 
the 1935-36 marketing year, beginning 
next October, probably will be even 
smaller than the very small supplies in 
the current marketing year.” 


“If feed grain production this year 
should be about as forecast in early 
July and if the relationship between 
hog prices and corn prices should prove 
to be as now appears probable, an in- 
crease in hog production in 1986 of 25 
per cent would be about the maximum 
that could be expected.” 


Source: B. A. E. Outlook Reports 











FINANCIAL NOTES 


Cleveland Union Stockyards, Cleve- 
land, O., has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 12%c cents, payable October 1. 


General Stockyards Co. has declared 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents on 
common stock and $1.50 on preferred, 
payable November 1 on stock of record 
October 15. 


CHAIN STORE NOTES 


National Tea Co. report sales of $42,- 
129,514 for 36 weeks of 1935, ended 
September 7, against $41,628,715 in 
1934. Sales for the four weeks ended 
September 7 were $4,287,208 and 8.9 
per cent below the same period in 1934. 


Sales of $77,156,770 are reported by 
American Stores Co. for the first 8 
months of 1935, an increase of 0.8 per 
cent over the same period in 1934. Au- 
gust sales totaled $8,022,422 against 
$8,253,842 a year ago. 


California’s chain store tax will not 
be levied until after a special referen- 
dum vote upon the law by the people 
of the state, probably in November, 
1936. The law was to have gone into 
effect on September 16, but the secre- 
tary of state has certified that petitions 
containing enough names to prevent 
this had been filed before that date. A 
referendum will be necessary to deter- 
mine whether or not California voters 
favor the law. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, October 
2, 1935, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 


Week ended @ct. Sept. 

Oct. 2. —Oct. 2.— 2. 25.* 

Amal. Leather. 300 3% 35 3 3% 

CS. Pea were © =~ 28% 

Amer. H. & L. 300 4% 4% 4% 4% 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,300 38% 36 


. 38 38 
Amer. Stores... 900 36% ae% 36% 37 
Do. Pfd. .... 5,000 60 59 59 
Do. Del. Pfd. 200 103% 103% 103% 104 
Beechnut Pack. 500 938% 953% 98% £938 
Se Tek. soe! 0tsd 2) cent ewe 8 
i . iciceh Kdow Sans tae Alaa oy ae 
Chick. Co. Oil. 600 25% 25% 25% #£«25 
Childs Co. 7 
gg Pack... 1,000 40% 40 40 40 
First Nat. Strs. 3,000 47% 46% 46% 49% 
Gen. Foods ....11,100 32% 32 32 3256 
Gobel Co. ..... 3,000 2% 2% 2% 2 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 100 130 128 130 125 
Do. New ... 370 : 129 
Hormel, G. A.. 200 17 17 17 17 
Hygrade Food.. 2,400 1% i% 1% 1% 


Kroger G. & B. 5,100 27 

Libby McNeill..22,100 8 1% 8 6 
Mickelberry Co. 350 1% 1% 1 1 
M. & H. Pfd.. 10 3 3 3 3 


Morrell & Co... 100 50% 50% 50 

Nat. Leather... 400 % % 

Mat. Fea... 12,200 10% 9% 9 9 

Pree. & Gamb., 3,700 52% 51% 52 52 
Pr. Pfd. 80 


Do. 7% Pfd 109 1098 109 110 
Stahl Meyers... .... a on 1 
Swift & Co 28,650 16 15% 4 15 

Do. Intl. .... 29 28% 28 30 
Trunz Pork ... cin ene os0m ™ 
U.S. Leather.. 500 7% 7% 7 8 

; [es 400 4 13 13 14% 

Do. Pr. Pfd. 300 oe 68 7 

Wesson Oil ... 3,500 Vy 39 40 
Mies) ae ene 79 72% 

Wilson & Co. ..60,300 5% 5 5 5% 
d. .... 2,100 65 65: 65 





*Or last previous date. 
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Good -Will 
E-Z 
SEAL 


STEEL 
BARRELS 


See these Mod- 


ern, Sanitary, 
Practical Steel 
Barrels at the 
1. A. M. P. 
nt ge a 
swiss To PROFIT 


SANITARY LINED @ FULL REMOVABLE HEAD 


























SIMPLE, PERFECT - SEALING LOCKING RINGS 
INDESTRUCTIBLE COVERS 
AIR AND LIQUID TIGHT 


Famous BRANDS of lard, shortening, and meat 


products are now regularly shipped in E-Z SEAL 
Barrels to insure product purity, customer prefer- 
ence, and economies in packing and shipping. 


Sanitary linings (or Tinned, Galvanized, and Stainless 
Steel barrels) prevent contamination, or discoloration; 
and the strength of the barrel and perfect sealing 


closure eliminate all leakage, seepage, or soakage. 


GET ALL THE FACTS ON THESE 
PRACTICAL MODERN BARRELS 


a 
REQUEST OUR NEW CATALOG 
‘MODERN STEEL CONTAINERS’ 


NO OBLIGATION TO YOU 


Let Adelmann show you the way to boiled 
ham profits and guide you to maximum re- 
turns from the boiled ham season! 

The exclusive features of Adelmann Ham 
Boilers assure the production of boiled 
hams that really se//! Hams cook in their 
own juice because the snug fitting self- 
sealing cover limits escape. Quality and 
flavor are greatly improved, shrink is def- 
initely reduced. 

The resiliency of Adelmann elliptical 
yielding springs permits ham to expand 
while cooking, yet constant, firm pressure _ 
is maintained over entire cover area. No 
cover tilting with Adelmann Ham Boilers! 

Adelmann Ham Boilers are made of Cast 
Aluminum, Tinned Steel, Nirosta (stainless) 
Steel and Monel Metal, in a complete range 
of sizes and shapes. All are equally effi- 
cient, economical and profitable to use! 

Our free booklet “The Modern Method” 
gives many helpful ham boiling hints, de- 
scribes the complete Adelmann line, lists 
liberal trade-in schedules. 


Write for your copy! 


HAM BOILER CORP. 


6538 So. Menard Ave., CHICAGO—Republic 0200 Office and Factory. Port Chester, N. Y. 


JERSEY ciry, N. J. NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
353 Danforth Ave., Cortez & Bienville Sts. 
Delaware 3-4700 Cortlandt 7-023! Galvez 217! 


European Representatives: R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 
Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London—aAustralian 
and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., 
Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: C. A. 
Three Modern Factories Pemberton & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., Toronto. 


Sales offices and warehcuses in principal cities 
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Trade Moderate —Lard Lower — 
Cash Meat Trade Slow—Lard 
Movement Satisfactory—Chicago 
Stocks Decreasing — Grain 
Strength and War News Brings 
Rally. 


Market for hog products was fea- 
tured the past week by liquidation, 
particularly in lard, brought about by 
a modest increase in hog receipts for a 
time, a sharply lower hog price level, 
further complaints of consumer re- 
sistance to current meat prices, and 
some hedge pressure. Prices subse- 
quently recovered sharply as a result 
of strength in grains and cotton. 


The hog run subsequently dwindled 
again, but the market paid little atten- 
tion to conditions within. Stocks of 
lard and meats continued to decrease, 
and cash lard trade was again reported 
satisfactory. 

European war news came on a mar- 
ket that had been quite well liquidated. 
Sharpness of the rally was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, as indications were that 
a short interest had been built up. The 
meat situation was against the market, 
but make of product, especially lard, 
continues relatively small. 


Lard Stocks at Low Point 


Lard stocks at Chicago during Sep- 
_ tember decreased 4,492,000 lbs. to 16,- 
157,000 lbs., compared with 89,356,000 
Ibs. a year ago. Meat stocks in Chi- 
eago during September’ decreased 
6,400,000 Ibs., and at 39,098,000 Ibs. 
compared with 83,205,000 Ibs. at the end 
of September last year. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 174,900 head, 
compared with 170,800 head the pre- 
vious week and 373,400 head the same 
week last year. For the nine months 
this year, receipts of hogs in Chicago 
totaled 2,556,000 head, the smallest 
since 1872, compared with 4,680,000 the 
same time a year ago. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 256 lbs., against 
256 Ibs. the previous week, 237 lbs. a 
year ago, and 251 lbs. two years ago. 

Top hogs at Chicago on Tuesday 
dropped to 10.90c, lowest level since 
July 3, but rallied to 11.00c, compared 
with 11.90c a week ago. Average price 
of hogs on Tuesday dropped to 10.15c 
compared with 11.15c a week ago, 6c a 
year ago, 4.40c two years ago and 3.80c 
three years ago. 


Lard Make Small 


Production of lard by all Chicago 
packers last week was privately esti- 
mated at about 600,000 lbs., probably 
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the smallest total in recent years. Pro- 
cessing tax on hogs returned only 
$1,001,410 in August, compared with 
$16,172,407 a year ago. 


The disposition to lower cotton crop 
estimates attracted some attention in 
lard circles, but sentiment continued 
friendly to the market, because of the 
supply situation and the fact that fat 
demand continues rather good. The 
fact that there is no prospect for any 
increase in hog runs in the immediate 
future furnishes a basis for the con- 
structive side. 


Private estimates on the corn crop 
averaged 2,237,000,000 bu., compared 
with private averages a month ago of 
2,231,000,000 bu. A month ago the gov- 
ernment’s estimate was 2,184,000,000 
bu. 


PORK—Market was steady at New 
York. Mess was quoted at $38.62% per 
barrel; family, $39.621%; fat backs, 
$34.62 42 @35.62%4. 


LARD—Demand was fair and mar- 
ket steady at New York. Prime west- 
ern was quoted at 15.40@15.50c; middle 
western, 15.40@15.50c; New York City 
tubs, 15% @16c; refined Continent, 16@ 
16%c; South America, 164@16%c; 
Brazil kegs,, 164%@16%c; compound, 
car lots, 12%c; smaller lots, 13c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 5c over September; loose 
lard, 10c under September; leaf lard, 
15¢ over September. 


(See page 46 for later markets.) 


BEEF — Market was firm at New 
York and demand fair. Mess was nom- 
inal; packer, nominal; family, $23.00@ 
24.00 per barrel; extra India mess, nom- 
inal. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago are reported as of September 
30, 1935, as follows: 


Sept. 30, '35 Aug. 31, °35 Sept. 30, ’34 
Barreled Pork, bris. 9,139 10,566 12,577 
P.S. Lard, Ibs....... 11,804,744 15,184,515 80,803,168 
Other Lard, Ibs...... 4,353,693 5.465,407 8,553,775 
D.S. Cl. Bellies (a). 3,601,513 5,108,883 8,305,074 
D.S. Rib Bellies (a). 788,782 1,033,111 1,148,240 
Ex. S.C. Sides, Ibs. (a) 2,700 2,600 6,900 
D.S. Fat Backs, Ibs. 1,061,317 1,615,866 1,133,010 
D.S. Shoulders, Ibs. .. 23,539 23,100 57,063 
S.P. Hams, Ibs....... 6,144,762 7,972,402 14,397,353 
S.P. Sknd. Hams, Ibs. .11,499,200 11,741,080 24,133 989 
S.P. Bellies, Ibs...... 9,082,778 10,402,281 16,509,657 
8.P. Picnics—S.P. e 
Boston Shidrs, Ibs.. 2,613,269 3,325,418 11,904,472 
S.P. Shoulders, Ibs... 33,000 40,000 69 000 
Other Cut Meats, Ibs.. 4,248,088 5,426,722 5,541,078 
Total Cut Meats, Ibs. .39,098,948 46,691,463 83,205,836 
(a) Made since Oct. 1, 1934. 


Watch the “For Sale” page for bar- 
gains. 














LOW MEAT AND LARD STOCKS 


Stocks of meats on hand at the seven 
principal markets of the country on 
October 1, 1935, were reduced to a new 
low, totaling on that date only 92,379,- 
881 Ibs., compared with 198,592,147 Ibs. 
a year earlier and 263,224,442 lbs. on 
October 1, 1933. 


Cured pork stocks at these points on 
October 1 totaled only 84,433,341 lbs., 
compared with 188,095,766 lbs. on Oc- 
tober 1, 1934, and 252,448,366 Ibs. on 
the same date in 1933. Lard stocks at 
these points, at 22,362,000 Ibs. were 
only about one-fifth of those on the 
same date a year earlier and one-sixth 
of those on the same date two years 
earlier. 


While the decrease in stocks of meats 
at these seven markets during Septem- 
ber was small—13,727,155 lbs.——com- 
pared with September decreases in 
other years, it was large in percentage 
and brought the total supply at these 
points to a record low for this date. 
Lard stocks are also at a record low 
point. 


That consumption of meats during 
September continued at a reduced rate 
is evidenced in withdrawls from stor- 
age. In spite of the small hog kill dur- 
ing September these were the smallest 
with one exception since 1926. Septem- 
ber withdrawals at these seven mar- 
kets for 1926 to date were as follows: 


DECREASE. 
LBs. 
18,727,155 
215,983 
43,437,746 
32,214,345 
51,151,814 
42,153,261 
41,817,011 
56,067,241 
58,649,212 
41,707,932 


Stocks of provisions at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, East 
St.. Louis, St. Joseph and Milwaukee, 
on September 30, 1935, with compari- 
sons as especially compiled by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, are re- 
ported as follows: 

Sept. 30, °35 Aug. 81, °35 Sept. 30, '34 

Total S.P. meats.. 71,020,855 77,562,120 161,113,552 
Total D.S. meats.. 13,412,486 18,707,366 26,982,214 
Total all meats... 92,379,881 106,107,036 198,592,147 
P.S. lard 15,059,243 18,799,752, $7,012,904 
7,302,757 8,439,858 13,615,563 

Total lard 22,362,000 27,239,610 100,628,467 
S.P. regular hams. 14,595,159 17,697,112 33,418,661 
S.P. skinned hams 26,195,839 25,619,256 55,340,278 
S.P. bellies 23,443,026 26,526,607 45,625,929 
8.P. picnics 6,704,516 7,622,884 26,490,298 
10,013,837 18,559,913 21,795,316 
3,145,020 4,714,122 4,198,870 


YEAR. 
1935 
1934 
1933 
1932 
1931 
1930 
1929 
1928 
1927 
1926 


D.S. fat backs ... 
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ATTENTION 


Small Packers and Branch House Men 
to Erado Powder 


We call your attention to the great losses in your departments. 
Molds, yeasts and souring bacteria grow everywhere. You 
can and must destroy or control them. We can help you, but 
you must help yourselves. 


The Dairy Plant lost their milk until they learned to sterilize 
their vessels, machinery, cans and trucks. You can learn to 
do the same. It is just as important to you. 


ERADO is a powder. You make your own ERADO solution. 
Take a barrel of 50 gallons of water, add one pound of ERADO 

. . . . powder, stir, fill, and use our spray pump. Wash, Scrub, 
Bacteria Multiply Like Flies Spray. Floors, trucks, stuffer, table, knives, plates, stuffer horns 
and your workmen's hands. Keep your place Sterile. Ask for 
our booklet on Sterilization in meat plants. 


Look carefully at the picture. It 

was taken from the surface of a 

sausage table that had been 

cleaned with hot water and caus- 

tic soda. These bacteria were 
left on the table. 














“Erado” Powder is our answer to your call for clean Factories and clean Food Shops. 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-25 West 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Office and Factory: 1 Industrial Street, Leaside, Toronto 


WEST CARROLLTON 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 








Original freshness and delicate flavor in quality meat 
products are preserved to the consumer's table by 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment in a degree impossible to 
any so called substitute. Made solely for the sanitary 
protection of moist food products, it is odorless, tasteless 
— grease, dirt and germ proof—insoluble in water — 
easily unwrapped, permitting unused portions to be con- 
veniently re-wrapped. Made up as outside wrappers, 
plain or printed, or carton liners, the Genuine is still the 
choice of leading packers. 


There is no sub- 
stitute for Genuine 
Vegetable Parchment 


WEST CARROLLTON 
PARCHMENT COMPANY 


WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 
OUR 39th YEAR SERVING THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
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OGS cut out more favorably during 
H the first four days of the current 
week than during any similar period 
since mid-October, 1934. Medium 
weights show a small profit, and loss 
per cwt. on the lightest average is only 
2c. Heavier averages show up to the 
least advantage, loss per cwt. on these 
being 30c. 

Demand continues slow and lack of 
some averages of various cuts hampered 
trading. Prices quoted were nominal 
in many cases, supplies either being 
exhausted or very closely held. On the 


Hog Cut-Out Values Best in Nearly a Year 


basis of these quoted prices, hog prod- 
ucts were worth less than during the 
similar, period a week earlier, values 
dropping 15c to 3lc per cwt. These 
apparent losses were more than offset, 
however, by considerably lower hog 
costs to packers, these being 90c to 
$1.02 under similar costs a week earlier. 


Hog receipts at Chicago during the 
first four days of the week were below 
the usual small receipts for recent 
similar previous periods, only 33,500 
head being received. Average price 
Monday was $10.35, compared with an 








HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 


(Hog prices and product values based on THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE, cutting percentages 


taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 


180-220 lbs. 





Per cent Price Value Per cent Price 
live per per cwt. live per 
wt. lb. alive. wt. Ib. 

IN Ss css deslewkboeen 13.90 21% $ 2.99 13.70 21.0 
REO ne ee ee 5.50 16% .93 5.30 16% 
I Moi «5.0, c 6 aie Bind eee nes 4.00 238% 94 4.00 23% 
Rees: Ce: DAD. oc:cce nieve dawpec es 9.70 255% 2.49 9.30 24% 
SN MRIS dado. sinleidnem ool eae Me 11.00 22.0 2.42 8.70 21% 
NIE MES ison nie wiomvaul Siaieis Oise Gee wiaiaié + sae 3.00 18% 
WE caipic's: sc sam wane : eeniee wee 1.00 15% 15 3.00 16% 
ee ee 14% 387 2.50 14% 
Se eer, See 2.00 14% 30 2.10 14% 
re Se OS WOES 5 ose kd ks 8050 ea 12.40 14% 1.80 12.10 14% 
NTA alo lacs wove os katte drome ets 1.50 17% 27 1.50 17% 
NS RSE ERY ee A 3.00 17% 53 2.80 17% 
Feet, tails, neckbones.............. 2.00 cipal 12 2.00 = 
MIE TIE Ss, wo 5k csdtave oil ere eater rerels A7 pve 


TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE. .....00000 68.50 


Cost of hogs per cwt.......... 
Condemnation loss............. 
Handling and overhead 


eee wees 


Fe WOE s.0 6 Sica Fo00 ocnp 


TOTAL COST PER CWT. ALIVE 
TOTAL VALUE 


eee ee eeee 


RAM ENG. 66 5.55 5.0 2e bee 
RA TO. a ois. nstancured ae 
Profit per cwt 
Profit per hog 


ee ey 





$13.78 70.00 






$10.77 
05 

73 
2.25 









$13.80 


220-250 Ibs. 


average price of $10.70 on the preceding 
Friday. Average price Tuesday dropped 
to $10.15, but increased to $10.25 on 
Wednesday and to $10.30 Thursday. 


The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and n 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week, 
average costs and credits being used. 
Hog costs and product value figures 
apply to Chicago only. In other locali- 
ties packers’ own costs and product 
values should be substituted for those 
used here. 





250-300 Ibs. 


Value Per cent Price Value 
per cwt. live per per cwt. 
alive. wt. Ib. alive. 
$ 2.88 13.30 195% $ 2.61 
89 5.00 14% 2 
94 4.00 23% 94 
2.29 8.80 21% 1.88 
1.87 3.50 21% 74 
56 9.00 17% 1.61 
48 5.00 165% 83 
37 3.30 14% 49 
31 2.20 14% 32 
1.75 11.20 14% 1.62 
27 1.50 17% | 
49 2.70 17% AT 
12 2.00 x 12 
AT faite AT 














72.00 $13.09 


$10.71 $10.47 
05 62 

64 05 
2.25 2.25 














MEAT EXPORTS IN JULY 


Exports of meat from the United 
States during July, 1935: 
Quantity. 
Ibs. 





Value. 

Pork carcasses, fr. or frozen. . 2,775 $464 
Loins and other pork, fr. or 

ee, REI ES 32,721 
Hams and shoulders, cured...5,831,571 1,083,030 
SERRE pe Separate ,892 111,670 
Cumberlands and Wiltshires.. 47,783 7,866 
Other pork, pickled or salted. 598,626 75,048 
Sausage, not canned......... 126,697 26,876 
Beef and veal, fr. or frozen.. 573,874 102,060 
Beef and veal, cured......... 293,514 26,977 
Mutton and lamb............ 46,838 746 

OR Soe RRR 39,915 42,460 
MEE GiSiebhites Gonee 5806 Geni 279,213 32,895 
ID ob i daria on wu. 253,497 43,653 
Sausage ingredients ......... 236,041 23,509 
Poultry and game............ 134,513 28,398 

Se ne Ren ee 9,715,Q17 $1,591,373 


Week ending October 5, 1935 


In addition to product shipped abroad, 
1,398,911 lbs. of pork and beef were 
sent to insular possessions. The United 
Kingdom was the largest purchaser of 
any foreign country. 


CHICAGO PROVISION SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago 


for the week ended Sept. 28, 1935 were. 


as follows: 


Week 
Sept. 28 


Previous Same 
week. week, '34. 
Cured Meats, Ibs. .15,434,000 14,844,000 21,848,000 
Fresh Meats, Ibs...40,449,000 43,126,000 71,170,000 
Be, GR Gesidecas 1,586,000 1,883,000 7,151,000 








PACKER DOLLAR SALES RISE 


Dollar sales of meat packing prod- 
ucts in August were 2% per cent 
greater than in July, 11% per cent 
greater than in August, 1934, and with- 
in 10 per cent of the average for the 
month, according to the monthly survey 
of the industry by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. Production of pack- 
inghouse commodities at inspected 
establishments rose 7 per cent against 
the usual seasonal trend prevailing in 
the month of August. Sales tonnage 
exceeded current packinghouse produc- 
tion during the month. 
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LUCAS L. LORENZ, INc. 


360 Troutman St. Brooklyn, New York 


Cy + 


FOR ACCURATE 


SHARPENING 
WE LEAD THE FIELD 


MAIL ORDERS 
RESHIPPED WITHIN 24 HOURS 


PICKUP AND DELIVERY SERVICE 
IN METROPOLITAN AREA DAILY 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 























—~IKUTMIXER|-— 





THE HOTTMANN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


3325 ALLEN STREET * PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





@ For better profit 
in cutting and mixing 
investigate this new... 


KUTMIXER 





All-Around 
ECONOMY 


That’s what REDRAH Stock- 
inettes offer to you! You make 
substantial savings in original 
cost. Central location cuts freight 
rates. You make savings by re- 
ducing shrink in processed meats. 
Fresh meats are protected 
against contamination and loss 
from bruises. 


Try REDRAH Stockinettes 
for All-Around ECONOMY! 


Samples gladly sent! 


STOCKINETTES 


for 
HAMS BEEF LAMBS 


SHEEP FRANKS 
Complete stock of tubing in rolls 











VALATIE MILLS TRENTON MILLS d 
CORP. INC. 


Valatie, New York Trenton, Tenn. 

















| 


Hemac 


hank Mock de-k> 


ar 


The Oven for a Life Time 


In a representative 


Service at 
Low Cost 


It is used by large and 
small packing plants. It 
will bake meat loaves 


hams, etc., with minimum 


shrinkage. It will give 
your products uniform rich 
color and flavor. 


Manufactured by 
Nicholas Silvery 


a. ; 8745—16th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Formerly with The Crandall-Pettee Ce. 








PAYS FOR 


ITSELF in 
3 Weeks 


CALVERT Bacon Skinner 


small plant, labor 
savings alone paid 
the cost of a 
CALVERT Bacon 
Skinner in three 
weeks! If you slice 
500 pounds of bacon 
a week, the CAL- 
VERT will give 
you similar savings. 
Write! 


CALVERT 


MACHINE CO. | 


1606-8 Thames St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of pork products from the 
U. S. week ended Sept. 28, 1935: 


PORK. 


Week Week Nov. 1, 

ended ended 1934 to 

Sept.28, Sept.29. Sept.28, 
1935, 1934, 1935, 
bbls. _bbis. bbls. 


OE 6S ania ined end 28 aa 1,815 
U nite y Kingdom Geusaves 28 ac ike 1,089 
ee ee ee “ene weuie 516 
West Indie@ ..ccccecccee Sees eee 260 


BACON AND HAMS. 
Mibs. Mlbs. M lbs. 


EP eee 553 2,237 100,854 
United Kingdom ........ 553 1,742 99,966 
NEE rice wosienvn'es0 a5 arta 140 648 
Test TUE: cccccccccees Sindee eee 59 
B. N. A. Colonies........ Ese or 1 
Other countries ......... ae 355 180 

LARD. 
Mibs. MIbs. M Ibs. 

OD Sn erasdk een wees es 419 5,527 93,545 
United Kingdom ........ 415 5,013 86,074 
NS SL Te 2 104 3,833 
Sth. and Ctl. America... Ps 58 1,289 
Fee aa 2 352 2,330 
B. N. A. Colonies........ eves ese 13 
Other countries .......... owes ease 6 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Bacon and 
Pork, Hams, Lard, 


From bbls. M ibs. M Ibs. 
2 Eee ee 28 438 284 
DD: vctccevencesesews wees ies 14 
DO <.vawecscaavets wants 115 119 
PO re ee — aone 2 


WOE vic eckson ensic 28 5s 419 
Previous week .......... dition 479 488 
ee WOE GE asmcsesccecs a 1,068 686 
Cor. week 1934.......... baw 2,237 5,527 


SUMMARY NOV. 1, 1934, TO SEPT. 28, 1935. 
1934 to 1933 to De- 
1935. 1934. Increase. crease. 


Pork, M lbs..... 363 506 eae 143 
Bacon and hams, 

ff eae 100,854 115,115 a ee 14,261 
Lard, Ms... 93,544 344,546 eee 251,002 





CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports and exports of casings dur- 
ing July, 1935, are reoprted as follows: 
IMPORTS. 

Sheep, Weasands, 


lamb bladders, 
and goat. intestines. Others. 
lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 


DL, ci Jcictusces. ,Gabaae 893 13,080 
Netherlands ......... | eee , 

REED: Gviwaietln cen 404s8. (ebeend: | inetaaws 2,558 
pete ey, eee 157 1,235 101,473 


seaoertenhd 2)7 350 261,798 















TN Fre | aerrere x 
OES  E—Eeaae Cee -icuccoe: eabees 
_ eee . Ser 51,463 
Mn. Gives Koee asap cut Ghee Tescces  “Ssoqge 
ML. suncetew aarein'eas's ee SE A érktine ,.. Aepacen 
PUMA, oon ccc cise a 13,464 
New Zealand ........ GELTOe veces | -eevnee 
Pe Se ee” eer ee 
ee ee eres wenden” 1 Knees 
BR ee pe 5,369 gotdwe te eaten 
ae ae 446 484 14,773 578,248 
MEE scactoccnchabe $505,796 $3,233 $105,327 
EXPORTS. 
Hog. Beef. Other. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
re 4 oe 10,3038 CAS... cence 
DE,  cavcuessce Us renin 268,837 =... es 
| Re Os ee , eae 
CE a hivenician. cmos’ 8,259 61,058 740 
 ~cpiewssccees 135 920 467,623 923 
ark aicleclahs 3,199 29,438 ...... 
Netherlands .......... 68,596 124,158 6,782 
Poland & Danzig ..... ...... ol ror 
BE Gitta aaeteucssaie s 5,270 SEO |. wekens 
Pees > Sehaas 110,632 2,362 
SNE na ccwscwc caceks 20,596 453 
United Kingdom ..... 136.343 12,871 13,515 
Sores 6,163 20,959 21,505 
OS SE ere 258 Sa: vecsne 
EY «5c atwig cad tacts 448 10,830 919 
ee S| 
New Zealand ........ Sree eccccs 
BOD aviscccs capesics talesed 12,924 Secces 
SO a 15 BB GER . esccce 
res te 448 339 366,880 880 47,199 
Value .............$207,506 $144,292 $44,400 


Week ending October 5, 1935 


CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET SERVICE 


FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1935, 


Lard— 
Open. High. 
Sept. ..15.05 15.10 


Oct. ...14.%5 


14.85 
Dec. ...13.42% 13.55 


BT. acadees 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..18.22% 18.22% 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1935. 





LARD— 

Sept. ..15.10 15.20 
Oct. ...14.85 14.85 
Dec. ..13.50- 13.60 
Jan. ...12.95 lla 
May ...12.55 12. 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. ..18.15 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1935. 


LARD— 


Oct. ...14.75 14.75 
13.60 


Dee. ...13.60 


Jan. ...12.90 12.90 
May ...12.52% 12.57% 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


No future quotations. 






WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1935. 


LARD— 

Oct. ...14.40 14.85 
Dec, 6.13.35 13.80 
Jan, -12.90 13.10 


May ...12.37% 12.77% 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


No future quotations. 


LARD— 


Oct. ...14.85 14.85 
Dee. ...13.80 13.80 
Jan. ...13.25 3.25 


2 1 
May ...12.82% 12.82% 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


No future quotations. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1935, 


LARD— 

Oct. -14.70 14.7 
Dec. ...13.60 13.67% 
Ss. See bens ode 
SO - wos <<a 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
ere 












Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — 





_ 
33 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1935. 








CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS 


Cold storage stocks of meats in Can- 
ada on September 1, 1935, with compar- 
isons, are reported as follows: 


Sept. 1, 
1935 
lbs. 
MOOR ... vce vecvses 9,555.327 
TELS sobtecqnceg 2,086,920 
TE ccssscagncees 21,880,7 


ork 2 
Mutton and lambs "825, 223 


U. S. MEATS TO CANADA 


Meat imports into Canada from the 
United States for August, 1935: 


Aug., 
1935. 
Ibs. 


BeeE. ..cesccvccceses 
Bacon and ham .... 
BOER cc ccccccccvcce 
Mutton and lamb.. 
Canned meats ..... 


Lard compound .... 









Green Square Jowls 
Green Rough Jowls 


Prime Steam, cash 
Prime Steam, loose. 
Refined, boxed, N. 
Neutral, ry tierces . 
Es <5,0 Whe ches ocgesdees teed eeekets 


CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
October 3, 1935. 


REGULAR HAMS. 


BOILING HAMS. 


Short Shank %%c over. 


BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless) 
(S. P. 4c under D. C.) 

















CANADIAN INSPECTED KILL 


Inspected slaughter of live 
Canada during August, 1935: 








e Build 
BOILERS 


to meet your needs! 
® 


Come to Edgemoor for the particular type, 
size and arrangement of boilers you need. 

Our experienced shop and engineering 
personnel offer you highly specialized 
technical advice and service if you wish it. 

Do not try to fit your power plant needs 
to an ordinary boiler. 

Economical benefits must prevail in a 
boiler plant to the exclusion of penalties 
involved in improper selection. Write to 


EDGEMOOR 
BOILERS 


EDGE MOOR, DELAWARE, U.S.A. 


Crachlings. Bones, 
Dried blood, lanhage. 
and other By-Products 


Grinding 
P, OAS More... the Stedman Way 


TEDMAN’S 2-Stace Hammer 
Mills reduce cracklings, ex- 


peller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fineness 
desired—in one operation—by the 
2-Stace method of grinding. Nine 
sizes—requiring 5 to 100 H.P.— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 pounds 
per hour. Write for catalog 302. 


TEDMANSS wachine Works 


fourntded Ae ; U.S.A. 


BUILD FAIR TRADE RULES 


Plans for continued operation of the 
fertilizer industry in the spirit of the 
NRA have been developed:this sum- 
mer by the National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion under the guidance of secretary 
Charles J. Brand. The tentative pro- 
gram includes organization of district 
associations to bring about compliance 
with or observance of fair trade prac- 
tice. After preparation the program 
will be submitted to the Federal Trade 
Commission, with a description of acts 
or practices considered by the industry 
to be unfair methods of competition. 
Standards of fair and open competition, 
desirable to all have been adhered to. 


Cattle hides 


mmings 
Inedible hog grease. . 
Sheep edible f 
Sheep edible offal.... 
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Grinders—Vibrating Screens 
FOR BY-PRODUCTS 


There is a Williams for every by-product 
crushing or grinding job. Heaviest con- 
struction predominates. [Especially de- 
signed to grind greasy cracklings and 
tankage. Other types crush green bones 
and hash dry rendering materials. We 

' also build the well known ‘‘Full-Floating’’ 
Vibrating Screen for sifting greasy 
cracklings. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2708 NORTH NINTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Chicago New York San Francisco 

37 W. Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 326 Rialto Bldg. 





THE DIAMOND HOG 
a Requires less power. 


Knives set at an angle, 
cut with shearing 
stroke. 


Greater capacity. Uses 
‘*forced feed’’ principle. 
Reduces carcass, bones, 
viscera, etc., toextreme- 
ly uniform fineness. 
Write for bulletins and 
prices. 


CAPACITY PER H.P. Established 1880 
DIAMOND IRON WORKS INC: 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA. U.S.A. 


Reduces cooking 
time 1/3 to 1/2! 


SAVES STEAM, POWER, LABOR 


CUTS RENDERING COSTS. —Grinds fats, 
viscera, etc. —all with equal facility. 
uniform fineness. Ground 
product gives up fat and 
moisture content read- 
ily. Low operating cost. 
Big Savings! Increases 
melter capacity. 


bones, carcasses, 
Reduces everything to 


Sizes and types to meet every 
requirement, Write for Bulletins. 


MITTS & MERRILL 


Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
1001-51 -S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 


PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS 


Average wt. 
per animal. 


July 1, 1934, 
to June 30, 
1935. 


repSegan SSBF July, 1935. 
SRESSEVESE ° 


to 
a 


5 


Edible beef fat...... 29.93 
Edible beef offal..... 32.37 
61.58 


Lard 92 
Edible hog offal ... 2s 


Estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughter under federal 
inspection, July, 1935, with comparisons: 


Per cent of —_——————Production—____—__—— 


live weight. 


1, 1934, 
ne 30, 


Ju 


1935. 
is of average. 


o June 30, 


July, 1935. 
July 1, 1934, 
t 

1935. 


to 
& July, 1935, 


yy Ju 

ic} 

i] 

° 

= July 5-yr. 

> average 

2 1930-34. 

'y Per cent 
SB2RSSSERS5 * 


— b> 
we MODS 
pars tatet 4 
oe 
SREBARLENSE F 
4474 


ReRRRsaesy © 


rotons mr gohe poo ewes 
PSAISSESRRS 


a 
3 
SE 
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federal 
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July, 1935, 
is of average. 


ty Per cent 


gee 7 
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TALLOW — A quiet but stronger 
market featured tallow at New York 
the past week. Indications were that 
turnover did not exceed 250,000 Ibs. 
There was evidence of some betterment 
in demand, and extra sold at 6%c de- 
livered, an advance of %c over previous 
week. Consumers did not appear to be 
anxious buyers although strength in 
other markets appeared to have cre- 
ated some buyers’ interest. 


There was little or nothing doing in 
South American tallow, Europe ap- 
parently taking surplus supplies. South 
American No. 1 was quoted at New 
York at 6%@7ec c.i.f. 


At New York, special was quoted at 


65c delivered; extra, 6%c delivered; 
edible, 9@9%c f.o.b. 


There was a little more activity in 
tallow futures. November sold at 6.75c 
and January at 7c. 


At Chicago, trade in tallow was slow. 
There was no pressure of supplies on 
the market, sellers maintaining their 
views. At Chicago, edible was quoted 
at 9@9%c; fancy, 744c; prime packer, 

744c; special, 6% @7c; No. 1, 644 @6%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
tallow, October shipment, was quoted 
at 30s, an advance of 1s from previous 
week. Australian tallow, October ship- 
ment at Liverpool, was quoted at 30s 
9d, an advance of 2s 6d for week. 

STEARINE—Market was fairly ac- 
tive at New York. Sales of oleo were 
made at 11%c, unchanged from pre- 
vious week. At Chicago, the market 
was quiet, steady and unchanged. Oleo 
was quoted at 11@11%c. 

OLEO OIL—A better demand and a 
firmer market was in evidence at New 
York. Extra was quoted at 13@13%c; 
prime, 124¢6@13c; lower grades, 12@ 
12%4c.; At Chicago, market was steady 
but quiet. Extra was quoted at 12%c, 
\%e better than previous week. 


(See page 46 for later markets.) 


LARD OIL—Demand at New York 
was better and the market was un- 
changed to %c higher for week. No. 
1 was quoted at 10%4c; No. 2, 10c; ex- 
tra, 124%4c; extra No. 1, 10%c; prime, 
20%c; winter strained, 12%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Demand was 
better and market at New York up 4@ 
%c for week. Cold pressed was quoted 
at 17c; extra, 10%c; No. 1, 10%c; pure, 
13%c. 

GREASES—Grease market at New 
York was moderate but firm. Prices 
displayed no particular change. Outside 
house grease was reported to have sold 
at 6%c. The firmer tone in tallow at- 
tracted some attention, but grease con- 
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sumers appeared content to move in a 
routine way. Producers were not offer- 
ing freely, and were maintaining their 
ideas around recent levels. 

At New York, house was quoted at 
64%c; yellow, 64@6%c; A white, 64@ 
6%4c; B white, 64% @6%c; choice white, 
7% @T%e. 

At Chicago, trade in greases was 
quiet, but holders were firm in their 
views. Consumers were content to buy 
sparingly pending developments. At 
Chicago brown was quoted at 5%4@ 
516c; yellow, 6@6%c; B white, 64@ 
6%c; A white, ‘744c; choice white, all 
hog, 8c. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 
Chicago, Oct. 3, 1935. 


Blood. 
Market for unground quoted at $3.00 
per unit Chicago and River points, un- 
changed. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground $2.95 
Unground 3.00 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

Market firm and quiet. Unground 10 
to 12 per cent quoted nominally at 
$2.85@3.00. 

Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. ra - . 00 & 10c 
Unground, 8 to 12% 
Liquid stick 

Dry Rendered iiaabiie 

Last sales of good quality at 75c. 
Chicago. 

Hard octane and exp. unground per @$ 75 


ity, t @60.00 
a= prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality, 


@50.00 | 


Packinghouse Feeds. 

This market steady with last week. 
Digester tankage meat meal 60%.. 40.00 
Meat and me scraps, 45.00 
Steam bone meal, 65%, special feed- 

ing per ton 32.50 
Raw bone meal for feeding 

Fertilizer Materials. 

Ground fertilizer tankage in bulk 
last sold at $2.50 & 10c, Chicago. Little 
product moving. 


High air EE, ground, 10@ 
12% @2.50 & 10c 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Prices largely nominal; trading slow 
and market not clearly established. 


Horns, according to grade = 00 og 
Mfg. shin bones 

Cattle hoofs 

Junk bones 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mined carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market featureless; prices un- 
changed. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 


$18.00@19.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 


16.50@18.00 





Tallows “Greases 
Detkly Market’ Rett 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
Demand fair for skulls, jaws and 
knuckles; last sales at $24.00. 


Calf trimmings 

Sinews, pizzles 

Horn piths 

Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 
Hide trimmings (new style) 

Hide trimmings (old style) 

Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib. ... 


Animal Hair. 
Market largely nominal. 


Summer coil and field dried 

Winter coil, dried 

Processed, black, winter, per Ib. . 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb. ... 
Cattle switches, each* 


*According to count. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


Tallow transactions at New York: 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1935. 


. 
er &. 97 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1935. 
6. - aaa 80 
6.75 
> 77 “4 = 

6.83) 
6.90 7. 0 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1935. 


6.75 


6.75 


ANPAS 
S8aRS 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2, 19 


—- 
ANSS ER 2e2e2° 


Sea sages 


Bi: 
858 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1935. 

cece 6.75 
6.85 
6.95 
7.00 


7.00 
7.00 
7.14 
@7.25 


2e2eee. 
" 882828 
85535 
BERR 


No sales. Closing 5 higher ts. 10 eee: 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 2, 1935. 

Several cars dried blood sold at $2.75 
per unit f.o.b. New York, and the mar- 
ket is pretty well cleaned of stocks. 
South American is offered at $2.90 per 
unit c.if. Atlantic Coast ports, for Oct.- 
Nov. shipment from South America. 

Ground tankage sold at $2.75 and 
10c; unground at $2.50 and 10c f.o.b. 
local shipping points. These are pres- 
ent asking prices. 

Fish scrap and meals are higher in 
price. Unground dried menhaden fish 
scrap is now quoted at $2.40 and 10c 
f.o.b. fish factories, Va., and Japanese 
and California sardine meals are held 
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at about $3.00 and 10c c.if. Atlantic 
Coast ports. 


Potash salts are now offered net, with 
no discounts. 


Dry rendered tankage is firm at 
about 72%c per unit of protein f.o.b. 
New York. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports: 
October, 1935, to June 30, 1936, 
inclusive 
Ammonium eunate, — bags, 
per 100 Ibs. f.a New Yor! 
Blood dried, 16% per unit 
Fish scrap. dried, 11% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory. . 
= meal, fore ia. ii%% ammonia, 
10% B. P. L., 


@ 24.00 


nominal 
@ 2.75 


2.40 & 10c 


@ 36.00 
Fish ay | pas Mena 6% amm 
nia, 3% A.P.A. f.o.b. fish factories. 


Soda nitrate, per net ton; bulk 
Oct. to Nov. inclusive 


in 200-lb. bags 

in 100-lb. bags 
Tankage. ground, 

15% B. P. L. bulk 


Tankage, ungronnd, 10-12% ammo- 
nia, 15% B. P. L., bulk 


2.25 & 50c 


@ 23.50 
@ 24.80 
@ 25.50 


2.75 & 10c 
2.50 & 10c 


Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
50 bags, per ton, c.i.f. 


Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 
POP GOR, Gibb cecccccccccsccocece 


Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% flat 

Potash Salts. 

Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... 
Kainit, 20% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bulk, per ton 

Sulphate in bags, per ton, basis 

90% 


@ 22.50 
@ 24.00 
@ 8.00 


@ 14.40 
@ 11.00 
@ 22.50 


@ 33.75 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 

50% unground @ 

60% ground 


-72%e 


EXPORT NOTES 


United Kingdom quota on imports of 
hams and bacon from the United States 
for fourth quarter has been fixed at 
100,377 cwt. of 112 lbs. each. Fourth 
quarter quota is slightly under summer 
allotment because of extra movement 
allowed during that period. 

Production of mixed lard in Cuba is 
increasing so rapidly that demand for 
pure lard to mix with compound may 
prevent hog lard imports from declin- 
ing. Hog lard was priced at $23.12 per 
cwt. on September 17, compared with 
$20.62 for mixed lard and $16.50 for 
compound. No more Argentine lard is 
available in Havana. French lard has 
been offered but importers are reluctant 
to buy. 

Market for American cured hams in 
West of Scotland declined approximate- 
ly 20 per cent to 2,210,000 lbs. during 
the second quarter of 1935. Imports 
of American frozen pork have declined 
about 70 per cent. Continued high 
American prices will further curtail 
trade, it is reported. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Sept. 1, 1935, to Sept. 30, 1935, totaled 
542,742 lbs.; tallow, 40,800 lbs.; stear- 
ine, 189,200 lbs. 
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SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., October 3, 1935. 


Cotton oil very active this week with 
larger demand than for many months, 
fluctuating between 8%c and 9%c lb. 
for crude. Latter price paid in Texas 
and several other states on October 2. 
Offerings light, mills well sold up in 
some sections. Mills in western Texas 
and Oklahoma will not commence op- 
erations generally before October 10 to 
20 and are disinterested in selling prod- 
ucts until they get cottonseed for crush- 
ing. Recent rise appears corrective 
movement based on false impressions 
in August that crop would be 12,000,- 
000 Ibs. Should there be a general war 
and foreign oils stop entering United 
States, many traders would feel confi- 
dent of shortage in domestic cotton oil 
supplies leading to very sensational ad- 
vances. 


Memphis 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., October 3, 1935. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 94%c; cottonseed 
meal $22.50 f.o.b. Memphis, prompt 
shipment. 


When in need of expert packinghouse 
workers watch the classified pages of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 








Refining Edible Oils 

Up-to-date practices in refining 
edible oils and their manufacture 
into shortening and salad dress- 
ings have resulted in product of 
superior keeping quality, fine fla- 
vor, good color and desirable con- 
sistency. 


This is due to improvement in 
neutralizing oils, resulting in 
more complete deodorization and 
better decolorizing and clarifying. 
Improved manufacturing equip- 
ment has been introduced and 
great strides have been made in 
packaging the product for maxi- 
mum consumer acceptance. 


These up-to-date methods, as 
well as some of the older prac- 
tices still in use, are described in 
a series of articles which have 
appeared in THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER. Copies of these re- 
prints are available at 75c. To 
secure them, send the following 
coupon with remittance: 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER .. 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send copy of reprint on oil re- 
fining and manufacture. 


(Enclosed find 75¢ in stamps.) 




















MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 3, 1935. 


Cottonseed meal closed lower in an 
active market. Early sales were in fair 
volume at unchanged prices to 20c 
higher on March at $24.80. On profit 
taking the market gave way sharply, 
with prices gradually drifting lower to 
$23.00 for December against a high of 
$23.75, and to $23.80 on March with 
January in sales losing 50c. There was 
some switching of December to March 
at 75c and, while all positions came in 
for attention, principal activity was 
confined to December and March. The 
higher prices were said to have brought 
about a sharp advance in the actual 
with comparatively little offered owing 
to a sharp advance in seed as well as 
futures. Close was easier at declines 
of 75c to $1.25. 


Cottonseed oil was dull and continued 
so throughout the day. Prices were 
somewhat higher in mid-session. Mar- 
ket was inclined to ease off somewhat 
near close with final prices 2 to 5 points 
lower. 


MARGARINE MATERIALS USED 


Oleomargarine materials used in 
manufacture during August, 1935, with 
comparisons: 


Ingredients of 
Uncolored Margarine: 
Butter 
Cocoanut oil 
Cottonseed oil 
Derivative of glycerine 


Milk 

Neutral lard 
Oleo oil 

Oleo stearine 
Oleo stock 
Peanut oil 
Salt 

Sesame oil 


Aug., 1985, Aug., 1934, 
ibs. lbs. 


Soda (benzoate of) 
Soya bean oil 





Ingredients of 
Colored Margarine: 

Butter 
Cocoanut oil 

‘olor 
Cottonseed oil 
Derivative of glycerine 
Milk 
Neutral lard .... 
Oleo oil 
Oleo stearine . 
Oleo stock 
Peanut oil 

Salt 
Soda (benzoate of).. 
Sunflower seed oil 
Sugar 


Total ingredients fer col- 


ored and uncolored... ...28,087,266 24,501,838 


AUG. MARGARINE PRODUCTION 


Margarine produced during August, 
1935, with comparisons showing an in- 
crease of 17.1 per cent over August, 
1934, is reported as follows by mar- 
garine manufacturers: 

Aug., 1935, Aug., 1934, 
Ibs. Ibs. 
Production of uncolored mar- 
PNG DEAE POSTE 25,473,757 


Production of colored mar- 
garine 


21,715,912 
310,382 
23,026,294 
21,996,642 
58,490 


Total production .......... 25,792,877 
Uncolored margarine with- 

drawn taxpaid 
Colored margarine withdrawn 

taxpaid 
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Trade Active — Market Irregular — 
Undertone Firm—Cash Trade Sat- 
isfactory — Crude Strong — Lard 
Action Offset by Smaller Cotton 
Estimates and War Develop- 
ments. 


Considerable activity featured the 
cottonseed oil futures market the past 
week. While prices suffered somewhat 
for a time, the result of price declines 
in lard, there was a complete aboutface 
at midweek, the result of smaller cotton 
crop estimates, and a subsequent recov- 
ery in the lard market. 

The oil market was stubborn to pres- 
sure. It was not surprising, therefore, 
when the market bulged about %c lb. 
on Wednesday, responding to broader 
outside buying power which forced 
short covering and ran the market into 
some stop-loss orders. There was evi- 
dence of some hedge pressure on the 
later months, but bulk of selling on the 
advance was of a profit-taking charac- 
ter. 

Refusal of oil to go down readily with 
lard was attributed to the fact that 
there had been no particular change in 
the position of edible fats from a sup- 
ply and demand standpoint. Lard was 
suffering from consumer resistance to 
meat prices and weakness in hogs. The 
hog run was a little larger than of late, 
but the movement was still very small. 
Make of lard continued light. Lard 
stocks at Chicago during September de- 
creased 4,492,000 lbs. to a total of only 
16,157,000 Ibs., compared with 89,356,000 
lbs. a year ago. 


Oil Consumption Believed Large 


Oil market found support in the be- 
lief that September consumption was 
large. Crude oil continued firm at 9c 
sales across the Belt. Indications were 
that the new crude movement continued 
of moderate proportions. 


There was a disposition to anticipate 
a consumption of cotton oil close to the 
heavy distribution in September last 
year when consumption amounted to 
435,000 bbls. 


There was a disposition to lower cot- 
ton crop estimates moderately compared 
with a month ago. One estimate of 
11,757,000 bales was issued. Two other 
estimates were from 11,288,000 to 11,- 
410,000 bales. There appeared to be a 
disposition to look for a final crop fig- 
ure of around 11,500,000 bales. 


On Wednesday a report circulated 
that a good sized block of semi-refined 
Egyptian cotton oil had been sold to 
come here. There were no details 
given on the transaction. 


Sentiment was more bullishly in- 
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clined. The spread between October 
lard and October oil narrowed at one 
time to 4%4c, compared with as much 
as 7c recently. Even at the present 
spread, considering the small lard sup- 
plies, compound should be in a rather 
satisfactory competitive position. 

COCOANUT OIL—Nearby offerings 
continue light and tightly held. New 
crop oil is quoted at 4%@4%c New 
York. Copra was steadier on the West 
Coast. 

CORN OIL—Demand was moderate, 
and market steady. Prices were quoted 
nominally at 9%@9%c mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—tTrade was rather 
quiet at New York and the market 
routine and featureless. Spot’ was 
quoted at 84%@9c; new crop, 7%c. 

PALM OIL—Demand was fair and 
market steady. Spot Nigre at New 
York was quoted at 4%c; shipment 
Nigre, 4.15c; 12% per cent soft, 3.65@ 
2.75c; 20 per cent, 3.55@3.60c; Sumatra, 
3% @3 %c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Market was 
quiet but steady at New York. German 
oil was quoted at 3.75@3.80c; other 
oils, 4%4c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
good and market firm at New York. 
Spot barrels were quoted at 9%c; tanks, 
9e. 

RUBBERSEED OIL — Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market was quiet at 
New York, with Southeast quoted at 
9@9%e. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
mand was fair, and market was firm 
with futures. Crude oil sold at 9c 
across the Belt. 


Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, September 27, 1935. 


—Range— -—W—Closing—— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


1018 
1025 


1022 
1021 


a 
14 1011 1010 1013 a 
1010 a 
5 1017 1014 1019 a 
11 1021 1012 1019 a 
1020 a 1035 
a 
a 
a 


26 1033 1023 1029 

1030 

5 1035 1033 1036 
Saturday, September 28, 1935. 


ee 

3 1015 1012 1015 a trad 
1010 a 1030 

1 1023 1023 1018 a 1021 
1 1021 1021 1018 a 1020 
1020 a 1035 

4 1033 1028 1027 a 1031 
1045 

1039 


1033 
1045 
1039 





Vegetable Oils 


Meefly Marpee eter 


4 1020 1020 1018 a 1020 
3 1020 1018 1020 a trad 
1020 a 1035 

8 1032 1028 1030 a 1032 
1040 

a 1038 


1027 
1035 
7 1025 1018 1024 a 1025 
3 1025 1025 1023 a 1025 


12 1025 1020 1025 a 

a 

a 

a 
1025 a 1040 

a 

a 

a 


1015 


27 1033 1027 1032 a 1033 
1030 a 1040 
16 1039 1036 1037 a 1038 


Wednesday, October 2, 1935. 


Bees 
26 1051 1030 1049 a trad 
1040 a 1060 
57 1055 1030 1053 a trad 
32 1058 1028 1050 a 1052 
1050 a 1070 
73 1066 1034 1061 a 1064 
1060 a 1080 
37 1065 1040 1067 a 1070 


Thursday, October 3, 1935. 
SR ae eee 1055 1050 1047 a 1052 
1060 1048 1051 a.... 
b ksioets mene 1055 1050 1051 a.... 
1065 1055 1056 a 1055 
1070 1065 1062 a 1066 


(See page 46 for later markets.) 


NEW SHORTENING PLANT 


Formal opening of a new plant for 
production of hydrogenated shortenings 
and salad oils was recently held by the 
Lookout Oil & Refining Co., Armour 
and Company subsidiary, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. The celebration marked 
completion of an expansion program at 
Chattanooga in which more than $250,- 
000 was spent for reconstruction, new 
machinery, refining and storage facili- 
ties. Among Armour officials present 
were G. R. Gibbons, Chicago, general 
refining sales manager; H. D. Ship, 
head of refinery sales, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and E. D. McManus, Southeast- 
ern district manager. 


HULL OIL MARKETS 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Hull, England, Oct. 2, 1935.—Refined 
cottonseed oil, 27s 3d; Egyptian crude 
cottonseed oil, 25s. 
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WEEN'S CLOSING MARK 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions 


Hog products irregular latter part of 
week but generally steadier in mixed 
trade influenced by grain and other 
commodity fluctuations. Hog receipts 
lighter; hogs firmer; top Chicago, at 
$11.10. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil trade large but mixed. 
Commission houses and professionals on 
both sides; undertone firm; cash trade 
satisfactory. Crude Southeast Valley, 
9%c bid for Texas, and there were sales 
at that price. 


Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil Friday noon were: Oct., $10.57; 
Dec., $10.57; Jan., $10.56; Mar., $10.60 
@10.62; May, $10.66@10.68. 


Tallow 
Tallow, extra, 6%c, f.o.b. 


Stearine 
Stearine, 11%4c. 


Friday’s Lard Markets 


New York, October 4, 1935.—Prices 
are for export; no tax: Lard, prime 
western, $15.40@15.50; middle western, 
$15.40@15.50 (including tax); city, un- 
quoted; refined Continent, 16@16%c; 
South American, 16%@16%c; Brazil 
kegs, 1642@16%c (no tax); compound, 
12%c in carlots. 


NEW YORK MEAT IMPORTS 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, Oct. 4, 1935. 

_ Two hundred and fifty hog carcasses 
were received from Lithuania this week 
totaling 29,856 lbs. They are selling in 
New York for $17.85 per cwt. Other 
pork imports included 3,317 Ibs. of 
corned ham from Argentina and 3,540 
Ibs. of smoked bacon, 1,027 lbs. of sau- 
sage and 90 lbs. of pork tenderloins 
from Canada. 


While canned beef imports amounted 
to 538,285 lbs. during the week ended 
October 3, New Zealand frozen beef 
which had previously been put in stor- 
age, was sold at 8%c and up in bond 
for ship use. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Exports of livestock and meats from 
Canada to the United States during 
August, 1935, were as follows: 


Aug. 8 mos., 
1938. 1935. 


3,827 79,486 


8 mos., 
934. 
Cattle, No. 
Calves, No. 


Mutton & lamb, Ibs. 
Canned meats, ibs... 
Lard compound, Ibs. 
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BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, October 3, 1935. 


General provision market firm; very 
poor demand for hams, fair demand for 
lard. 


Friday’s prices were: Hams, Ameri- 
can cuts, 98s; hams, long cut, unquoted; 
Liverpool shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, unquoted; 
bellies, English, 61s; Wiltshires, un- 
quoted; Cumberlands, unquoted; Ca- 
nadian Wiltshires, 88s; Canadian Cum- 
berlands, 74s; spot lard, 73s 6d. 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS 


On hand, Oct. 1, 1935, estimated by 
Liverpool Trade Association: 


Oct. 1, Sept. 1, 
1935. 1935. 
Bacon, Ibs. 5,264 22,624 
Hams, Ibs. 440,608 
Shoulders, Ibs. ........ 1,904 560 
Butter, cwt. 8,897 
Cheese, cwt. 19,693 
Lard, steam, tierces .. eee eoce 
Lard, refined, tons...... x 885 


Oct. 1, 
1934. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 
For week ended Sept. 28, 1935: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Brazil—Canned corned beef 
Canada—Bacon 
Canada—Sausage 
Canada—Fresh pork tenderloins 
Canada—Fresh chilled beef 
Canada—Fresh chilled pork 
England—Bacon 
France—Liverpaste 
Hungary—Sausage 

Irish Free State—Bacon 

Irish Free State—Smoked ham 
Norway—Meat cakes 
Norway—Liverpaste 
Poland—Smoked ham 
Poland—Dry salt bellies 
Poland—Bacon 
Poland—Sausage 
Uruguay—Canned corned beef 
Uruguay—Canned roast beef 


Amount. 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF 


Sales of branded beef in Canada dur- 
ing August, 1935, totaled 3,509,913 Ibs. 
compared with 3,669,528 lbs. in the 
same month a year ago. For the eight 
months ended with August sales totaled 
27,823,692 lbs. compared with 27,184,407 
Ibs. in the like period of 1934. Of the 
total August sales, 1,143,750 lbs. car- 
ried the red or first brand and 2,366,163 
the blue or second brand. 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Oct. 4, 1935, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
89,255 quarters; to the Continent, 1,095 
quarters. Exports the week ending 
Sept. 27 were: To England, 131,456 
quarters; Continent, 1,570 quarters. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Oct. 4, 1935, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 
Week ended Prev. 
Oct. 4. week, 
. nat. 
Cee 15 @15%n 15 @15%n 10 @10%n 
nat. 


up “Os @ 9% 
13% @9 


Cor. week, 
1934. 


13%4b g 9 
wer Col. strs. 13b 8% 
Ex-light Tex. 
strs. > @10%b 64@7 
Brnd’d cows. 1044b 6% 
Hvy. nat. cows Giz 12%@13 8 


: 7 
1 o% H 
lis. 9 84 7 
---17%@21% 17% 21% 10% Dy 
J 15% 15% 10n 
Kips, ov-wt.. 13 9n 
Kips, brnd’d. 12 7% 
Slunks, reg.. 8744 85 60 
Slunks, hris..35 40 40 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND CHICAGO SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts.104%@lin 10%4@10% 6% 
.-104%@1 tim 10 6 


@13% 


Calfekine 
Kips, nat 


<15 


Kips 14 
Slunks, reg..70 Tin 70 5 
Slunks, hris..25 30n 8625 35n 


COUNTRY HIDES. 
- 84@ sa 


-- BG 8% 


-12 @1 on 
acons .. 


@10% 1 6 1% 
v75n 25 
165 75n 25 5 
Slunks, reg. 45 55n = 5 
Slunks, hris.10 )15n 15n 5n 
Horsehides ..3.30@4.00 3 25@4.00 2.00@2.50 
SHEEPSKINS. 
lambs. .1.55@1.65 1.40@1.55 65 
1.05@1.30 95 1.25 
é bt 35 


"15ye16 15 @15% 10 


Hvy. - ame 


Kips 
Light calf - 


Pkr. 
Sml. 


pkr. 
lambs 

Pkr. aa 

Dry pelts . 


@75 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURES PRICES 


Saturday, Sept. 28, 19835—Close: Dec, 
11.17 sale; Mar. 11.50 sale; June 11.80n; 
Sept. (1936) 12.10n; sales 5 lots.: Clos- 
ing 5@8 higher. 


Monday, Sept. 30, 1935—Close: Dee. 
11.13 sale; Mar. 11.45 sale; June 11.75b; 
Sept. (1936) 12.05n; sales 7 lots. Clos- 
ing 4@5 lower. 


Tuesday, Oct. 1,.1935—Close: Dee, 
11.28@11.24; Mar. 11.57 sale; June 
11.87b; Sept. 12.17n; sales 58 lots. Clos- 
ing 10@12 higher. 


Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1935—Close: Dee. 
11.87 sale; Mar. 11.69 sale; June 12.02b; 
Sept. 12.32n; sales 127 lots. Closing 
12@15 higher. 

Thursday, Oct. 3, 1935—Close: Dee. 
11.44 sale; Mar. 11.77 sale; June 12.08b; 
Sept. 12.38n; sales 97 lots. Closing 
6@8 higher. 

Friday, Oct. 4, 1935—Close: Dee. 
11.36 sale; Mar. 11.70 sale; June 12.02 
@12.07; Sept. 12.32n; sales 44 lots. 
Closing 6@8 lower. 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports of pork, bacon and lard 
through port of New York during week 
ended October 4, totaled 11,200 lbs. of 
bacon and 114,900 lbs. of lard. 
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Hid SS imaDeale’s 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES—tTrading was re- 
sumed on a broad scale very late last 
week-end, when the Chicago big pack- 
ers moved a total of 105,000 hides, a 
quarter-cent advance being paid for 
light and extreme light Texas steers 
and branded cows, and a half-cent ad- 
vance for bulls; other descriptions sold 
steady. Further trading this week re- 
sulted in the movement of 67,000 more 
hides, so far; a quarter-cent advance 
was obtained this week on heavy native 
cows and light native cows, and an- 
other quarter-cent advance paid for 
branded cows, while steers sold steady. 


The spread between light and heavy 
hides is beginning to narrow. Branded 
cows have been coming rather liberally 
recently but production of this descrip- 
tion should fall off within a few weeks 
and this normally would result in a bet- 
ter demand for light cows for light 
sole leather purposes. 


A good interest in hides is reported 
late this week, with last trading prices 
bid for all descriptions, but packers are 
not offering more at present. Most of 
the hides sold this week were Aug.- 
Sept take-off, running well to the latter 
month, but with a few earlier dating 
included at some points. The market 
is in a good statistical position, with 
most descriptions sold well into Sept. 
A more actve demand is reported for 
leather, with better volume; prices are 
firm, with some advances reported re- 
cently. 


One packer sold 3,000 native steers 
late last week at 14%c, steady, and 
3,000 more this week same basis. As- 
sociation sold 1,000 Sept. extreme light 
native steers, and a packer 800, all at 
12c, steady. 

Three packers sold 6,000 Aug.-Sept. 
butt branded steers late last week and 
2,000 moved mid-week, all at 13%4c, 
steady. Total of 4,500 Colorados sold 
late last week, and 4,000 more this 
week, at 13c, also steady. One lot of 
5,000 heavy Texas steers brought 13%c, 
steady price, late last week, and couple 
cars sold this week also at 13%c. Total 
of 16,800 light Texas steers were sold 
by all packers at close of last week at 
12%c, or 4c up. One packer sold 5,000 
extreme light Texas steers at the same 
time at 10%c, or %c advance, but quot- 
able now at 11c in line with branded 
cows. 


Total of 8,200 Aug.-Sept. heavy na- 
tive cows sold early this week at 12%c, 
or %c advance, and 700 July forward 
sold same basis. Two packers sold 
20,000 light native cows last week-end 
at lle, steady; Association moved two 
cars Sept. same basis. One mixed lot 
of 2,500 sold, with light cows at 1lc 


Week ending October 5, 1935 


and some very light extreme native 
steers at 114%4c. One packer sold 10,- 
000 Aug.-Sept. light cows mid-week, 
and another packer 1,000, at 11%c, or 
%c advance. All packers sold total of 
38,000 Aug.-Sept. branded cows at 
close of last week at 10%c, or 4c up; 
Association sold a car Sept. same basis, 
having sold a car last week at 10%c; 
total of 21,000 branded cows sold this 
week at llc, or another 4c advance. 


Several cars July forward native 
bulls sold late last week at 10c, or %e 
up, and 3,700 more this week same 
basis; sale of 4,500 Aug.-Sept. at 10c 
earlier last week was also disclosed. 
About 4,000 branded bulls sold this 
week, and a car late last week, all at 9c. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—Chicago 
small packer all-weights are only a 
nominal market but quoted around 10% 
@llc for native steers and cows, 
branded %4c less. Outside small pack- 
er hides have been moving more freely, 
with bulk of sales at 10%c, selected, 
delivered for good Aug.-Sept. natives, 
some earlier dating down to 10c; mar- 
ket quotable around 10%c, f.o.b. at 
present, with some asking up to 1lc. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
South American market fractionally 
higher. One lot of 1,000 Argentine 
light steers sold early equal to 10t§c, 
c.if. New York. Total of 4,000 Uruguay 
steers sold early at prices ranging 
13% @13tke, c.if. New York, as against 
12%c paid two weeks ago. Later, 8,000 
Smithfield and LaBlanca steers sold at 
74 pesos, equal to 12%sc, c.if. New 
York, as against 73 pesos or about 12c 
last week. 


COUNTRY HIDES—Country market 
firmer and the strong prices asked for 
all-weights, at interior points slow up 
trading in tanner descriptions at the 
prices obtainable. All-weights quoted 
8% @9c, trimmed, although hard to buy 
at 9c and some ask 9%c, selected, de- 
livered; some ask 9c untrimmed. Heavy 
steers and cows range 8% @8%c. Buff 
weights sold at 9c and 9%c asked. Ex- 
tremes sold at 9%c, and some report 
10c paid late this week. Bulls quoted 
around 61%4c; glues about 5'%c and slow. 
All-weight branded around 7c, flat. 


CALFSKINS — Trading awaited to 
establish market on packer calfskins. 
Aug. productions were well cleaned up 
three weeks ago, northern heavies at 
21%c, River point heavies 20%c, and 
last sales of lights under 9%-lb. at 
17%c. Sept. calf not yet definitely 
offered, with packers talking 22@23c 
for northern heavies. 

Chicago city calfskins last sold at 15c 
last week for the 8/10-lb.; the 10/15-lb. 
sold late last week at 17%c and this 
is bid. Outside cities 8/15-lb. quoted 


15% @16c; mixed cities and countries 
14%@14%c; straight countries 12@ 
12%c. Last sale of Chicago city light 
calf and deacons was at $1.12. 

KIPSKINS—Trading awaited to es- 
tablish this market also. Packers 
moved their Aug. productions three 
weeks ago, at 15%c for northern na- 
tives and 13%c for northern over- 
weights, southerns a cent less; branded 
at 12%c. City kips have since: ad- 
vanced 4c. ; 

Car Chicago city kipskins sold early 
this week at 14%c, or %c up. Outside 
cities quoted around 14@14%c; mixed 
cities and countries 12@12%c; straight 
countries around 10%4c. 

One packer sold 3,500 Aug. regular 
slunks late last week at 87%4c, or 2%c 
up; hairless sold at 35c, with No. 2’s 
half-price. 

HORSEHIDES — Market continues 
firm on good city renderers, with full 
manes and tails, at $3.75@4.00, se- 
lected; mixed city and country lots 
range $3.30@3.50. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts rather 
scarce and quoted up to 154%4@16c for 
full wools. Shearling production is 
very light, and good demand for fin- 
ished shearlings reported by tanners re- 
cently; another big packer sold about a 
ear No. 1’s at 80c, and three cars at 
60c for No. 2’s and 40c for clips or No. 
3’s, steady with prices paid last week. 
Pickled skins are strong, with good 
trade recently and $5.25 per doz. last 
paid for big packer Sept. production; 
one bid of $5.50 reported for Oct. skins 
and quoted in that range. Packer lamb 
pelts stronger, with $2.00 per cwt. live 
lamb reported paid, or $1.55@1.65 each. 
Outside small packer lambs range $1.50 
@1.70 per cwt. live lamb, or $1.05@ 
1.30 each, according to quality. 


New York 

PACKER HIDES—One New York 
packer reported still holding a car each 
of Sept. natives, butts and Colorados, 
and declining prices paid previously for 
Sept. steers, 15c for natives, 13%c for 
butt brands, and 13c for Colorados. 

CALFSKINS — Trading awaited to 
define prices in this market. Collectors 
last sold 5-7’s at $1.30, 7-9’s at $1.85, 
and 9-12’s at $2.65, but higher prices 
being asked. About 6,000 packer 9-12’s 
still offered at $2.90, with bids of $2.85 
declined. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended September 28, 1935, were 
4,967,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,810,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,953,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to September 28 
this year, 187,247,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 173,675,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended September 28, 1935, 
were 4,497,000 lbs.; previous week, 
5,774,000 lbs.; same week last year, 
7,310,000 lbs.; from January 1 to Sep- 
tember 28 this year, 223,826,000 Ibs.; 
same period a year ago, 212,115,000 Ibs. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, 


1935, as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs, excluded). 


Lt. It. (140-160 lbs.) gd-ch 
Medium 
Lt. wt. (160-180 Ibs.) 
Medium 
(180-200 lbs.) gd-ch 
Medium 
Med, wt. 
(220-250 Ibs.) 
Hvy. wt. 
(290-350 lbs.) gd-ch 
PACKING SOWS: 
(275-350 Ibs.) good 
(350-425 Ibs.) good 
50 Ibs.) good 
550 Lbs.) 


gd-ch. 


medium 
SLAUGHTER PIGS: 
(100-140 Ibs.) gd-ch. 
Medium 
Av. cost & wt. Wed. 
Slaughter Cattle, Calves, and 
STEERS: 
(550-900 Ibs.) 
Good 
Medium 
Common 
STEERS: 
(900-1,100 Ibs.) 


Medium 
Common 
STEERS: 
(1,100-1,300 Ibs 
Good 
Medium 
STEERS: 
(1,300-1,500 lbs. 
Good 
HEIFERS: 
(550-750 Ibs.) 
Good 


HEIFERS: 
(750-900 lbs.) ¢ 
Com-med. 


COWS: 


BULLS: 


Good 


(Yris. 


VEALERS: 
Gd-ch. 
Medium 
Cul-com. 
CALVES: 
(250-500 Ibs.) 
Com-med. 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs. down) 
Com-med. 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
(90-110 lbs.) gd-ch 
Medium 
EWES: 
(90-120 lbs.) gd-ch 
(120-150 Ibs.) gd-ch 
(All weights) com-med 


(200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch... 


250-290 lbs.) gd-ch... 


(pigs ex.) 


eee 


) choice..... 


CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. 
$ 9.75@10.60 $ 9.85@10.60 $ 9.00@ 9.75 $ 


9.25@10.25 
10.25@10.85 
9.85@10.50 
10.50@11.00 
10.00@10.75 
10.75@11.00 
10.75@11.00 
10.30@10.90 
9.50@10.65 


9.45@ 9.75 
9.25@ 9.65 
9.10@ 9.45 
8.75@ 9.45 


8.75@ 10.15 
8.25@ 9.75 


10.15-259 Ibs. 


Vealers: 


10.75@12.25 
9.00@11.5 

7.25@ 9.2% 
5.00@ 7.2% 


11.50@12.7: 
9.25@12. 


12.00@ 13.00 
9.75@ 12.00 


7.25@ 9.75 


. 12.00@13.00 


9.75@12.00 


10.50@11.5 
9.00@10.5 
4.50@ 9. 


9.00@ 


5.60@ 
4.50@ 


8.50@11. 
6.50@ 8.5 
5.00@ 6.5 


6.50@10.5 
4.00@ 6.5 


8.50@ 9. 
6.50@ 


3.00@ 
2.75@ 
2.50@ 3. 


*Quotations based on ewes and wethers. 
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9.15@10.40 
10.40@10.85 

9.75@10.65 
10.65@10.90 
10.00@10.75 
10.75@10.90 
10.70@10.90 
10.35@10.85 
10.00@10.50 


9.10@ 9.6 
8.90@ 9.5 
8.75@ — 
8.00@ 9.15 


10 


8.85@10.10 
8.00@ 9.90 
10.10-208 Ibs 


9.75@ 11.50 
8.25@10.75 
3.75@ 8.50 
5.50@ 6.75 


-75@12.00 
3.25@ 11.00 

75@ 8.50 
5.75@ 7.00 
-00@12.00 
.50@11.00 
-00@ 8.75 


-00@ 12.00 
8.75@11.00 


9.25@10.25 
7.75@ 9.25 
4.00@ 7.75 


5.25@ 
4.25@ 
3.00@ 


5.25@ 


4.00@ 5.27 


50@ 9.25 
3.75@ 


8.50@ 9.60 
9.60@10.15 
9.00@10.10 

10.10@10.40 
9.50@10.15 

10.15@10.35 
10.15@10.35 
9.85@10.25 
9.50@10.00 


8.85 
8.80 
8.70 


-5@ 
-7T9@ 
-50@ 


-35-264 Ibs. 


-50@11.75 
8.50@10.75 
3.50@ 8.75 
50@ 6.75 


-75@12.00 
8.75@11.25 
3.75@ 9.00 
-50@ 7.00 


11.25@12.25 
9.00@11.25 
7.00@ 9.00 


11.25@ 


-50@10.5 
25@ 9.5 
25@ 


8.50@11. 
4.25@ 8.5 


5.00@ 5.7: 
4.15@ 5. 
3.35@ 


5.00@ 5.7: 
4.00@ 5.1: 


7.50@ 9. 
6.00@ 7.5 
4.00@ 


6.00@ 9. 
4.W@ 


Thursday, October 3, 


OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. PAUL. 


9.15@ 9.90 $10.00@10.35 


-75@ 9. 50 
9.50@10.2% 
9.15@ 9.90 
9.90@10.40 
9.35@10.15 

10.15@10.40 
10.15@10.40 
9.85@10.35 
9.65@10.00 


5@ 9.25 
) 8.75 


9.63-221 Ibs. 


-25@11.25 
8.00@10.35 
3.00@ 8.50 
-T5@ 6.25 


.35@11.50 
8.50@10.35 
3.25@ 8.50 
5.00@ 6.25 


10.35@11.50 
8.50@10.35 
3.25@ 8.50 
.85@11.50 
.50@10.35 


7.25@10.60 
H0@ 7.25 


6.00@ 
3.50@ 


8.25@ 


6.50@ 


6.50@ 
6.00@ 


7.00 
6.50 


25@ 4.10 
4.10 
00@ 3.25 


9.25@10.00 
10.00@10.40 
9.75@10.15 
10.15@10.40 
9.75@10.15 
10.15@10.40 
10.15@10.35 
10.00@10.35 
9.75@10.10 


8.80@ 9.00 
8.90@ 9.00 
8.75@ 9.00 
8.75@ 8.90 


5@10.25 
@10.00 


10.00@11.75 
8.50@11.00 
6.50@ 8.75 
4.85@ 6.05 


11.00@12.00 
-75@11.00 
.50@ 8.90 
5.00@ 6.65 


.00@12.00 
-75@11.00 
3.50@ 8.90 

a 
-T5@11.75 
3.50@ 11.00 


-T5@10.75 
8.00@10.00 
-25@ 8.25 


-25@10.75 
A0@ 8.25 


1@ 6.00 
-15@ 5.00 
3.00@ 4.15 


5.65 
: poe 4.85 
——. 
-50@10.00 
.50@ 8.00 
4.00@ 6.75 


6.50@ 9.5 
4.00@ 


8.25@ 
6.25@ 


6.25@ 
5.50@ 


3.00@ 4.10 
2.50@ 4.10 
1.50@ 3.00 





CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 3, 1935. 


Prices of hogs at 22 concentration 
points and 9 packing plants in Iowa 
and Minnesota were mostly steady to 
strong, with spots 10c higher than 
Wednesday. Good to choice 200- to 
250-lb. trucked hogs, mostly $9.75@ 
10.10, few $10.20; railed consignments, 
$10.25, or slightly above; 180 to 220 Ibs. 
and 250 to 270 Ibs., $9.60@10.10; 
270 to 290 lbs., $9.40@9.90; 290 to 300 
lbs., unevenly $9.00@9.70; better 160 to 
180 lIbs., $9.05@9.70; desirable 140 to 
160 lbs., $8.835@9.10; good light weight 
sows, $8.35@8.55, a few $8.40; medium 
and heavy weights, $7.90@8.60. 

Receipts week ended Oct. 3, 1935: 

This 
week. 
Friday, September 27........... 7,600 
Saturday, September 28......... 9,600 
Monday, September 3 
Tuesday, October 1 
Wednesday, October 
Thursday, October ¢ 


Last 
week. 
7,200 
6,100 
13,200 
6,900 
11,500 
8,900 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 
Week ended Sept. 28, 1935: 


At 20 markets— Cattie. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Sept. 200,000 359,000 
Previous week 32 204,000 369,000 
5 qo1 000 4315000 735,000 

. -255,000 1,313,000 473,000 

2 467,000 518,000 

549,000 621,000 


At 11 markets: 


Week ended Sept. 2 
Previous week 


markets: 
Week ended Sept. 28 
Previ ious week 
*1934 


Cattle. Hogs. 
. 204,000 127,000 
ry 119,000 


*Including government owned cattle. 
fIncluding government owned pigs and sows. 


SOURCE OF SLAUGHTER 


Following are figures giving the 
source of livestock slaughtered under 
federal inspection for August, 1935, 
with comparisons: 

Aug., July, 10-yr. Aug., July, 10-yr. 
1935. 1935. Aug.av. 1934. 1934. Aug.ayv. 
Number (000 omitted) —Per cent— 
STOCK YARDS. 

27 675 86.59 

970 
1,244 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 
Sheep 


758 
371 


1,134 78.48 


OTHER SOURCES. 


117 118 88 
108 74 
742 978 
302 200 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 

Sheep ..... 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER shew the number of livestock slaughtered at 
16 centers for the week ended September 28, 1935. 


CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended x week, 
Sept. 28. w . 1954. 
Chicago wecceesececcscess 28,876 45,546 


Sioux City 
Wichita 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 
New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 

St. Paul 
Milwaukee 


Total 58,478 181,920 
32,729 


St. Joseph . 
Sioux City 
Wichita . 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Indianapclis 
New York & Je 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 
Denver 

St. 

Milwaukee 


Total 39,669 172, 377,208 


Chicago 50, 85, 629 
Kansas City 

ON SSS eee 

Ss eae 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Wichita 


Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 


444,829 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL 


Kill at 8 points week ended Sept. 27, 
1935: 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Sept. 27. week. 1934. 
39,382 
14,423 
10,951 12,417 
= Louis & East St. Louis > 608 25,116 
City 81 = 
vost 


14,513 ’ 
. 29,321 31,487 37,411 
TrerTrrir ery 137,510 147,456 338,546 


ST. LOUIS HOGS IN SEPTEMBER 


Receipts, weights and range of top 
prices for hogs at National Stock 
Yards, Ill., for Sept., 1935, with com- 
parisons, reported by H. L. Sparks & Co. 

Sept., Sept., 

1935. 1934. 
Receipts, number .....120,871 220,176 
Average, weight, lbs... 209 216 
Top prices: 

Highest ..... $8.05 

Lowest ‘ 6.60 

Average cost . ‘ 6.83 


Looks like good corn crop tributary 
to this market. Butcher hogs scarce. 
Look for runs to increase in about 
thirty days. 


HOG RAISER ANALYZES AAA 


Telling how he had profited by keep- 
ing his liberty of action as a hog pro- 
ducer, Dan D. Casement, Manhattan, 
Kans. farmer and president of the 
Farmers’ Independence Council, at- 
tacked the AAA production control 
program in a recent speech in Chicago. 
He said that he was now marketing 
499 hogs from 70 sows that he would 
have lost had he signed a corn-hog 
contract. He believes he would have 
been paid almost $5.00 a head more for 
his hogs had the processing tax not 
been in effect. 


Mr. Casement stated that there were 
five major faults in the present AAA 








MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics.) 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS. 


STEERS, carcass. Week ending Sept. 28, 1935 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
COWS, carcass Week ending Sept. 28, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
BULLS, carcass Week ending Sept. 28, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
VEAL, carcass Week ending Sept. 28, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
LAMB, carcass Week ending Sept. 28 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending Sept. 28, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Sept. 28, 

Week previous 

Same week year ago. 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Sept. 28, 1935 

Week previous 

Same week year ago 


NEW YORK. PHILA. BOSTON. 
2,428 2,176 
2,463 2,771 
2,648 2,946 
1,698 2,241 
1,571 1,972 
1,222 2,082 

501 15 
431 
502 
1,541 
1,784 
1,268 
10,353 
14,663 
11,597 
398 
672 399 
629 
336,266 136,713 
1,907,192 
452,950 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS. 


CATTLE, head Week ending Sept. 28, 1935 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
CALVES, head Week ending Sept. 28, 1935 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
HOGS, head Week ending Sept. 28, 1935 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 
SHEEP, head Week ending Sept. 28, 1935 
Week previous 
Same week year ago 








37.386 
67,073 
66,206 
69,820 





' OFFICES 


Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. . MeMURRAY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Detroit Mich. 
CincinnatiOhi 
. n th 

















HOGS—SHEEP—CALVES—CATTLE 
li. L. SPARKS & CO. 


National Stock Yards, Ill.—Phone East 6261 K [ “Ni: iz [| 
i 





Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. \ | 
- Phone Colfax 6900 or L. D. 299 s 
Springfield, Mo.—Phone 3339 























Week ending October 5, 1935 





plan: It contradicts the law of nature 
in assuming that man has control over 
forces producing food from the earth; 
it inverts the law of evolution that the 
fit shall survive; it demands scarcity 
instead of abundance; it denies econ- 
omic law in an effort to peg prices, and 
it disregards the fact that human wel- 
fare can only be advanced by increased 
production. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 
Top prices Sept. 26, 1935: 


BUTCHER STEERS, 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 


Toronto 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 
Calgary 
Edmonton 
Prince Albert 
Moose Jaw 
Saskatoon 
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KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED 


Classification of livestock slaughtered 
under federal inspection in the United 
States during August with compari- 
sons: 

Sheep and 


Hogs—— —lambs— 


—Cattle - ——H 
(000 omitted.) 


Barrows. 


Bulls and 


Cows and 
stags. 


heifers, 


ix} 
7! 


964 

34 $96 

31 1,751 1,061 
PER CENT. 


Aug., 
_ 41.43 54.30 4.27 57.83 41.27 
uly 


-90 93.09 6.91 


Pea 51.06 4.55 58.17 40.49 1.34 94.37 5.63 
ug. 


50.59 45.35 4.06 61.83 37.46 71 93.23 6.77 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts five days ended Sept. 28, 
1935: 


Cattle. Calves. 


Los Angeles ; 2,073 
San Francisco 19% 25 2,545 
Portland . 225 2,550 


DIRECTS—Los Angeles: Cattle, 105 cars; hogs, 
43 cars; sheep, 88 cars. San Francisco: Cattle, 
107 head; calves, 90 head; hogs, 555 head; sheep, 
1,530 head. 


Hogs. 
1,887 


Sheep. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 14.) 


of the manner in which housewives view 
the 1935 meat situation, a discussion of 
the use of dealer aids in increasing 
sales, and an address on modern pack- 
aging of meat products by a well-known 
authority in the field. 


I. M. Hoagland is program chairman 
and R. H. Gifford presiding chairman 
of the Sales and Advertising section. 
The meeting will be held on Friday 
afternoon, October 18. 


Other participants in the convention 
program will include Frank A. Hunter, 
chairman of the board of the Institute; 
Wm. Whitfield Woods, president of the 
Institute; a representative of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, 
and R. C. Pollock, general manager of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 


Complete program of convention ses- 
sions and other features will appear in 
the October 12 issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports for week ended Sept. 28: 


Week ending New York. Boston. 
Sept. 28, 1935 5 
Sept. Zi, 19B5.....00- 
Sept. 14, 1935 3 
Sept. 7, 1935 16,679 

Total 1935 ........ 1,328,797 
Sept. 20, 1984........ 11,275 
Sept. 22, 1934 26,359 

Same total ’34 

Total so far 1935—1,394,608*—1934—7S4,918. 

*Does not include 222,172 imports at Norfolk. 


19.971 








fs 
(77™ S ; Convention 


y We CONVENTION of the 
Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers will be held at Chicago, Oc- 
tober 18 to 22, 1935, according to 
announcement made by President 
Wm. Whitfield Woods. 


The calendar is as follows: 


Section Meetings 
October 18 and 19. Drake Hotel. 


Convention Sessions 
October 21 and 22. Drake Hotel. 


Annual Banquet 
October 22, 7 p.m. Palmer House. 


Convention Exhibits 
October 18-22. Drake Hotel. 


Watch THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER for program plans for 
convention sessions and section 
meetings. 











Meat Industry Activities 


Standard Tallow Co. plant on Blanch- 
ard st., Newark, N. J., has been dam- 
aged by fire to the extent of $8,000. 


Meyer Kornblum Co., 300 Central 
ave., Kansas City, Kans., is planning 
erection of a plant addition on plans 
now being completed by Menges- 
Mange, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 


Georgia-Carolina Packing Co. plant, 
Augusta, Ga., has been damaged by 
fire to the extent of $2,500. 


Pacific Coast Meat Co. has engaged 
in business at 246 Stevenson st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Grandview Meat Co., Inc., has been 
incorporated in Grandview, Wash., by 
W. H. Cunningham and others. 


La Crosse Rendering Works, Inc., 
has been incorporated in La Crosse, 
Wis., by Wm. B. Collins, G. J. Kenehan 
and Aaron Scheinfeld. 


A modern meat packing plant and 
abattoir building is being erected in De- 
catur, Ala., by the Decatur Ice Co. 


Port Townsend Packing Co. has en- 
gaged in business at 215 Taylor st., 
Port Townsend, Wash. 


Cleary Packing Co. has been incor- 
porated at 33rd and Smith sts., Everett, 
Wash., by E. J. Cleary, Frank Huber 
and Clarence J. Coleman. 


C. E. Sullivan packing plant at Yuba 
City, Calif., has been destroyed by fire. 


P. Burns & Co., Ltd., is planning to 
build a new abattoir building in Cal- 
gary, Canada, at an estimated cost of 
$100,000. 


Stamford Dressed Beef, Inc., 271 
Canal st., Stamford, Conn., has been 
incorporated by Isaac Goldberg and 
others. 


Floyd J. Sinnet, Pateros, Wash., is 
erecting an abattoir and sausage plant. 


Robert Holden and N. ~Neisman, 
Childress, Texas, have started erection 
of a new meat packing plant. 


Greencastle Packing Co. plant at 
Boonsboro, Md., has been destroyed by 
fire. 


Home Packing Co., Toledo, Ohio, will 
make alterations and additions to pres- 
ent facilities, including new killing de- 
partment, rendering department and 
revolving smokehouse; old building to 
be cork-insulated and converted to 
cooler space; new equipment for all 
departments. 

Virginia Provision Co. has been incor- 
porated in Richmond, Va., to engage in 
the wholesale meat business with W. R. 
Alcott, president. 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Receipts week ended Sept. 28, 1935: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
4,749 32,548 
ee 
12,167 9,864 
58,579 

50,221 

77,406 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 


Previous week 
Two weeks ago 


The National Provisioner 















Purchases of livestock by packers at 
centers for the week ending Saturday, 














CHICAGO. 
Cattle. Hogs. 
Armour and Co.......... 5,153 1,086 
Swift & Co...ccce-.eeuee 3,346 1,251 
Morris & Co........-..... a) asa 
Wilson & Co............. 3,963 468 






Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.. 499s. 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 2,590 794 
GhIpPers ..-ccceeessseeee 15,721 4,866 
GURTE cc vcvecedcisccenss 10,192 7.341 







hogs. 






T 
34,688 sheep 


Not inclading 1,617 cattle, 842 calves, 
hogs and 23,219 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 
* Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 





















Armour and Co. .... 3,862 804 2,435 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 3,750 1,166 851 
Morris & Co. ...... 1.975 717 eens 
Sattt & Oe. .cccees Be 1,236 2,713 
Wilson & Co. ...... 3,079 1,110 1,102 
Kornblum & Son... 982 ease vaee 
Independent Pkg. Co. .... eokh 162 
ED ccawnvecescous 5,823 320 3,415 











Total 






stockyards and at plants. 


OMAHA, 
Cattle & 
Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Ce. ...cc<s- 3,339 F 082 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. _ : 
Dold Pkg. Co. ..... : 952 1,710 

















Morris & Co. 2,111 2,128 
Bee BGR. ccccccsceses 3,565 2.194 
 knamenadeeneséepen se 7,965 












cattle. 






14,931 sheep. 






packers through stockyards. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
































Armour and Co, .... 3,197 1,673 2,756 
ee ee ee 4,502 3,836 2,803 
Morris & Co. ...... 2,020 1,545 2c9 
Hunter Pkg. Co. ... 1,648 1,516 1,582 
Se Bhi ane 488 
Krey Pkg. Co. ..... “ane parece 2,228 
Laclede Pkg. Co. . eek 601 
: ~a.svev.enne.bre 113, 03 4 4,795 10,464 
ae 4,205 140 §=7,366 
ME. Seca Raxeein’ 28,606 "33, 505 28,497 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Co. 755 4,293 
Armour and Co. 727 3,823 
MEY SGcereaub.aaantugee 15 598 
ee 1,497 8,714 
Not including 277 cattle and 1,909 sheep 
direct. 







SIOUX CITY. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
221 2,405 
274 3,338 
212 2,141 









Cudahy Pkg. Co. 
Armour and Co. 
Swift & Co. 
Shippers 






















































io Sawa vee 125 2 941 

a ay er ee 29 1l 

rere 11,325 861 10,8386 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Armour and Co, .... 2,021 1,039 2,477 

Wilson & Co. ...... 1/947 1,215 2,512 

Fe 62 ieee 95 

SED (aes cue xeon 341 46 350 

SD. ctasenchenwe 4,309 2,300 5,339 

_Not including 62 cattle and 95 hogs 

direct 

ST. PAUL. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 

Armour and Co. .... 3,788 2,545 4,326 

Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 1,056 912 ones 

SMe & OO. oc ckcee 5,485 3,643 6,887 

United Pkg. Co..... 2,058 371 Sasa 

RUIN. sb scce'e: arctsicceet 2,354 14 1,911 

MOOD. 05:0 acim ardelaete 14,741 7,485 13,124 








Week ending October 5, 1935 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Jacob Dold Peg, * Co. 
1935, as reported to The National Provisioner : Co... 


Santow bag Moa. Co.. 





Not including 282 hogs bought direct. 


Brennan Packing Co., 1,333 hogs; Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., 728 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 2,7. 














‘otal: meee cattle; 6,137 calves; 20,369 hogs; 


Not including 162 cattle and 1,057 hogs received 
direct by packers through stockyards. 


Armour and Co., Mil. 
N. _x. B 








5,253 10,683 14,659 
Not including 8,440 hogs received direct through 


Schussler Pkg. Co... 
Maass Hartman Co.. 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 12 entitle: "Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
Co., 27 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 54 cattle; 
Lewis Pkg. Co., 404 cattle; Omaha Pkg. Co., fe 
cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 55 cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. 
Co., 52 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 347 cattle; Si 
clair Pkg. Co., 176 cattle; Wilson & Co., 


Total: 15,684 cattle and calves, 16,669 hogs and 
E. Kahn's ae Co. . 
Not including 12,765 sheep received direct by 
J. Schlachter & Son. . 

J.&F. Schroth Pkg. Co. 





102 calves and 848 
sheep bought , Be 4 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets. 











ale aa eat Roar 20,369 








4.931 
a ET es 19. ty 








Oklahoma City ........ ° 
Wichita .. ° 
Denver .. 
St. Paul 31.854 
SE bcos sevcnsccany 2,860 
Indianapolis ............. 
CEE Veceeccetrecoiae 8,546 
HRs CEE 9550 05 900s ¥csnwe 








CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Mon., Sept. 23. ..23,096 2,813 


Fri., Sept. 27.... 1,992 374 
Sat., Sept. 28.... 2,500 200 








Total this week. .44,477 7,414 
Previous week ..45,990 7,515 
*Year ago ...... 64,563 


15,525 106,407 
tTwo years ago. .47,779 7,329 290,418 





*Receipts for year ago include 13,020 cattle and 
6,861 calves and 25,807 sheep bought by govern- 


ment, 
tIncluding 155,000 pigs and sows to the gov- 
ernment. 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Mon., Sept. 23... 3,178 98 
Tues., Sept. 24. 4,568 255 
Wed., Sept. 25... 4,096 22 
Thurs., Sept. 26.. 1,881 260 
, Sept. 27.... 1,491 131 
Sat., Sept. 28.. 100 
Total this week. 15.aM4 970 
Previous week 249 813 
STORE BHO. occ cee ot "105 402 
Two years ago. ‘12° 674 299 
Total receipts for month and year to Sept. 28: 
—September— 
1985.  1934.* 
oo eee 187,267 280,425 1,386,294 
Calves ...... 31,287 85,808 348,691 
ee 154,726 372,117 2,543,223 4,665,858 


Sheep ...c.0- 238,773 326,052 2,286,842 2)112/141 
*Including government owned livestock. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF 


Cattle. Hogs. 


Week ended Sept. 28. = 45 $10.90 


Previous week ...... 0.65 10.95 
2a ee 13:08 6.60 
Ge Natasa ees cpm a 5.75 4.45 
A A AS 7.80 3.90 
ae or 8.40 5.15 
TOE - c6S0 55'nece tasks 1 1.05 9.65 
Avy. 1930-1934 a 8.20 $ 5.95 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO 
Cattle. 
Week ended Sept. 28.... 29,163 
Previous WOU eS ke ewe 31,484 
~. eee 
Re re Cees 35,100 
BME: 0g bd ciade'g ve ndetekcese Ge 
BEES “Roevetcewseededeuais 33,811 


*Week ended Sept. 28. 33,700 256 
2 





Previous week ....... 37,613 
SE, icanckatusigkares 106,407 237 
TR's civ.n sc vine dsc. cn a 
SE esd cxccoanentumes 115,287 251 
WEE. $60 sen towanebion oa 138,665 226 
SEE thkcestequshes nee 131,716 238 
Av. 1930-1934 ...... 156,500 240 §$ 8.75 





*Receipts and average weight for week ending 


Sept. 28, 1935, estimated. 


tIncluding 155,000 pigs and sows killed by gov- 


ernment. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal | in- 
spection for week ended Friday, Sept. 27, 


Week ended Sept. 27........cccsccccccnces 31,762 


Previous week 


1933 


Packers’ purchases ............. 
Direct to packers............... 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 


















RO Ie 
Os 
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ot. 
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2 02 bet CD 
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*Does not include livestock bought for F. S. R. C. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Ree’d. Wet. 





Year ago cca eRe ance mnie ote hg Oi 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers week ended Thursday, Oct. 3, 1935: 


Week ended Prev. 
Oct. 3. 














UCCESSFUL food men know that without an insur- 
S ance of absolute uniformity in a// their raw materials 
there can be no uniformity in their finished products. 

And when it comes to salt they know they’re safe 
when they choose Diamond Crystal. Because they know 
that the exclusive Alberger Process of making this fine 
salt keeps it consistently pure and uniform. Day after day, 
year in and year out, they know they 
can depend on it to be always the same. 

And they know, too, that Diamond 
Crystal is milder than ordinary salt... 
they can use more for better flavors 
...and its porous, flat flakes dissolve 
faster. Why not plan a test in your 
plant now? Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 

(Inc.), 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


amond 
Salt 


UNIFORM IN COLOR... PURITY... DRYNESS. . . SOLUBILITY 
SCREEN ANALYSIS...CHEMICAL ANALYSIS...CHARACTER OF FLAKE 
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The Old Timer... 
Cuas. W. DIECKMANN 


extends a cordial invitation to all visitors 
to the 30th Annual Convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
October 18 to 22 to call at 


BOOTH 10 


Exhibit Hall, Drake Hotel 


An exclusive Exhibit of Meat Grinder 
Plates and Knives for all makes of Grind- 
ers. Learn about the new invention to 
make the meat grinder a meat cutter in- 


stead of merely a grinder. 





THE SPECIALTY 
MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 


2021 Grace St. Chicago, Illinois 


























H. J. 


Produces the finest Pork 


Sausage Seasoning with 


a constant record of 

building sales volume 

and profits. Test samples 
gladly sent. Write! 


H. J. MAYER & SONS Co. 
6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
CANADIAN OFFICE: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


The National Provisioner 











MEAT PACKING 25 YEARS AGO 


Oct. 8, 1910.) 

Oklahoma City celebrated its entry 
into the ranks of the primary livestock 
and meat packing centers on October 
1 and 3, when the new Oklahoma City 
yards were formally opened and the 
new 3-million dollar plant of Morris & 
Co., was started up by president Ed- 
ward Morris. The new S. & S. plant 
(now Wilson & Co.) was almost ready 
for operation. Livestock receipts on 
the first day were 10,000 hogs and 4,000 
cattle. 


(From The National Provisioner, 


Plans for the 5th annual packers’ 
convention program included a paper 
on “Meat Canning” by John W. Allen 
of Kansas City, a recognized packer 
meat canning expert. (John Allen is 
living in Los Angeles in 1935, and still 
going strong as an industry adviser, 
while meat canning is again strongly 
in the industry foreground.) 


September cattle and lamb shipments 
showed unexpected increases, while hog 
marketings were far below expecta- 
tions. At six markets cattle receipts 
increased 25,000 head over the same 
month of 1909, while hog receipts were 
nearly 200,000 head less. Hog receipts 
for nine months were 2% million head 
below the previous year. 


Packers’ purchases of hogs at Chi- 
cago for the week ending Oct. 1, 1910, 
totalled 70,200 head; year to date, 3,- 
248,100. Hogs averaged $8.78 for the 
week. 


“Airplanes may be all right,” com- 
mented the Packingtown Philosopher in 
1909, “but it ain’t near so far to the 
ground from the seat of a gasoline 
buggy!” (Airline traffic in 1935 might 
have surprised him.) 


Fire damaged plants of the Eckhart 
Packing Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., and the 
Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Armour and Company opened a new 
branch house at Dubuque, Ia., and plan- 
ned one at Racine, Wis. They also 
planned a canning plant at Ridgely, Md. 


William J. Dee, for years a figure in 
Chicago’s packing industry, died at Los 
Angeles, Calif., at the age of 69 ycars. 


CHICAGO NEWS OF TODAY 


Purchases of livestock by Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 26,166 cattle, 4,878 
calves, 17,156 hogs and 16,163 sheep. 


Week ending October 5, 1935 


V. D. Skipworth, president, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc. New York, was a visitor 
in Chicago this week. 


Frank Kohrs, president, Kohrs Pack- 
ing Co., Davenport, Ia., was in Chicago 
this week. 


E. L. Griffith, president, Griffith Lab- 
oratories, returned’ this week from a 
trip to Toronto, Can. 


Dr. J. S. Abbott, secretary, Institute 
of Margarine Manufacturers, was in 
Chicago this week on a business trip. 


Irving Sokol, treasurer, Lewis Pack- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., accompanied by 
Leopold Plant, was a recent visitor in 
Chicago. 


A. Sinex, hog buying representative, 
Cudahy Bros. Co., at Tama, Ia., visited 
Chicago this week. 


A. V. Crary assistant to the presi- 
dent, Continental Can Co., New York 
City, was in Chicago this week, greet- 
ing his host of friends in the industry. 


R. H. Wheeler, president, Dyersburg 
Cotton Products Co., Dyersburg, Tenn., 
is in Chicago on business, and is taking 
in the world’s series along with Mr. 
and Mrs. William Donovan and Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Best. 
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EVEN IN ETHIOPIA. 


This is the sign in front of the Ras 
Makonen tea room in Addis Ababa, where 
the English 5 o'clock tea custom prevails. 
Note the meat items featured on the menu. 


A. D. Curtis general sales manager, 
Nuckolls Packing Company, Pueblo, 
Colo., was a visitor in Chicago this 
week. With Mrs. Curtis and their 
small son, he has been enjoying an 
automobile vacation tour. 


Among packer visitors in Chicago 
this week were Frank A. Hunter, presi- 
dent, Hunter Packing Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill.; H. A. O. Spears, Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; B. F. Hormel, 
vice-president, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn.; Edward Schenk, presi- 
dent, Columbus Packing Co., Columbus, 
O.; F. V. Foster, vice-president, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., New York. 


That big noise out in Maywood on 
Saturday night was the party given by 
president A. C. Flothow, of the Ev- 
erhot Mfg. Co., in celebration of the 
opening of the new and enlarged plant 
of his company. It was “open house” 
from 6 p.m., until midnight, with danc- 
ing and entertainment for the crowd of 
trade leaders and customers who at- 
tended. 


A. L. Eberhart, general manager 
Arnold Bros., Inc., tendered his resig- 
nation this week, and left with Mrs. 
Eberhart for a trip to Wichita. They 
will return to Chicago for the packers’ 
convention, after which several months 
will be spent in an extended tour of 
the Southwest and Far West, before 
Mr. Eberhart resumes activities in the 
industry in which he has been a lead- 
ing figure for more than 30 years. 


Clarence C. Van Dyne, well-known 
in the meat packing industry and par- 
ticularly in the Chicago area as a rep- 
resentative of the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., celebrated his thirtieth wed- 
ding anniversary on September 27. Mr. 
Van Dyne started his matrimonial 
career in the same year in which the 
meat packers’ association was launched, 
so they are both celebrating the thir- 
tieth anniversary this fall. 


B. F. McCarthy, senior marketing 
specialist, U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, stopped over in Chicago this 
week on his way to Portland, Ore., to 
attend the Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition. From there Mr. 
McCarthy will go to Seattle to look 
over the new meat grading service 
which he reports has developed a real 
demand for the better grades of meat 
in that market without injuring trade 
in the lower grades. He also plans to 
visit San Francisco and Los Angeles 
before returning to Washington. 
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CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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At THE 


CONVENTION 


WwW. will have a message of 
great importance for you. 


BOOTH No. 27 


Don’t Miss It! 


£ boob 


State 1637 
222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Selling Agent 


THE ADLER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics 











GUARANTEED QUALITY 


nm 


PEACOCK BRAND 
PACKINGHOUSE 
SPECIALTIES 


Aut sTtANGE 
Products are produced 
under full laboratory 
control, checked and re- 
checked to insure uniformity. full quality and results! 

This is one of the reasons why STANGE Products 
have had such exceptional success. They're made 
from better ingredients: They help make better 
sausage and specialties. They insure better sales, 
higher profits. Write for samples today] 


List of products 


Dry Essence of Natural Premier Curing Salt 
Spices — Individual or Baysteen 
blended Sani Close 

Peacogk Brand Certified Meat Branding Inks — 
Cc g Colors Violet and Brown 


WM. J. STANGE COMPANY 


2536-40 Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
WESTERN BRANCH: 923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

















A PROFITABLE ITEM 





to add packers in the East have enjoyed large 
to your profits from this item for many years. 
sales list DISTRIBUTORS WANTED in all 
© states except N. J., N. Y., and Penna. 
WRITE! 

<> Aare 
640-48 Washington St. Trenton, N. J 











F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
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COUNTRYWIDE NEWS NOTES 


George C. Lincoln, comptroller, Stan- 
dard Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Mrs. Lincoln are celebrating their 
eighth wedding anniversary by making 
a trip to Boston, Mass., where the 
happy event took place, and where they 
will have a reunion with relatives and 
old friends. On the way Mr. Lincoln 
stopped at Washington D. C., to rep- 
resent his company at the AAA corn- 
hog program hearing. 


Albert Luer, president, Luer Packing 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., made the trip 
East to attend the hog processing tax 
hearing at Washington, and stopped on 
his return to visit his brother, August 
Luer, president, Luer Packing Co., Al- 
ton, Ill. 


George A. Casey, vice president, 
Wilmington Provision Co., Wilmington, 
Del., was the official spokesman for the 
Eastern Meat Packers’ Association at 
the hog processing tax hearing at 
Washington on September 26. As a 
cross-examiner Mr. Casey was a “thorn 
in the side” of the proponents of the 
tax, and asked many embarassing ques- 
tions of witnesses advocating continu- 
ance of the tax. He got the big laugh 
of the hearing when he interrogated 
a Western New York hog raiser who 
had been telling how well packers were 
doing, and who quoted a packer who 
has been dead for 10 years, and de- 
scribed killing activities at a plant 
which has not slaughtered a hog for 
more than a year. 


Donald S. Burns, formerly on the 
cattle buying staff of Swift & Company 
at St. Paul, has been made head cattle 
buyer for Swift International in Arg- 
entina. 


Rufus E. Harris, sales manager for 
Armour and Company at So. St. Paul, 
Minn., has retired after 39 years of 
service with the company. He started 
as a clerk and went through car route 
and branch house departments to be- 
come sales manager at Omaha in 1900. 
After 19 years he was transferred to 
St. Paul to organize the country sales 
division. His associates gave him a 
testimonial dinner on his retirement. 


E. W. Hunter, mechanical superin- 
tendent, Rochester Packing Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., went to New York this week 
to meet Mrs. Hunter on her return 
from a European trip. 


Frank J. Gerring, for 35 years a 
sales executive for Swift & Company 
in the Virginia and North Carolina 
area, passed away last week at Rich- 
mond, Va., at the age of 61 years. 


At the picnic in honor of his press 
visitors given at his summer home at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., (pictured in a recent 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONE2) 
President Roosevelt served quality 
frankfurts as the main item of the 
luncheon. These were the famous qual- 
ity frankfurts made by Knauss Bros., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. F. D. R. knows 
where to go for his franks. 
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IT TAKES SKILL TO GRADE CASINGS. 
It takes skill to make speed and practice to measure to the millimetre scale and to 


stretch the casings to the same tension each time, so that the measurement is uni- 
form. The Hormel casing grading room girls are, leit to right. back row. Mable 
Stringer, Beryl Mielke, Adeline McGuiness, Irene Parsley, Eva Gute and Ruth 
Tracy; front row. Anna Dieser, Margaret Coyle, Pearl Mason, Ollie Hinkson, .Mar- 
garet Wolfe and Addie Laws. sob 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES 


G. B. Lilly, executive office, and L. 
Nejelski, advertising department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, were visitors to 
New York last week. 


Visitors to Wilson & Co., New, York, 
last week included J. J. Wilke&mar- 
garine department, and Dr. David 
Klein, Wilson laboratories, Chicago; A. 
T. Budgell, wool department, Boston; 
M. A. Bassani, manager, Greensberg, 
Pa.; J. P. Dalton, manager, Troy, N. Y.; 
Louis Batkiewicz, Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Richard Hartung, manager, Utica, 
N. Y. 


James Flaherty, formerly with the 
Paterson, N. J., branch of Wilson & 
Co., has been transferred to the casing 
department at the New York plant. 


Meat, fish and poultry seized and 
destroyed’ by the health department of 
the city of New York during the week 
ended September 28, 1935, were as 
follows: Meat—Brooklyn, 34 Ibs.; Man- 
hattan, 409 lbs.; Bronx, 1 Ib. Total, 444 
Ibs. Fish—Manhattan, 7 lbs. Poultry— 
Brooklyn, 11 lbs.; Manhattan, 16 lbs.; 
Total, 27 lbs. 


After spending several days at the 
New York office, A. W. Benson, man- 
ager, Armour and Company, Havana, 
Cuba, returned to his headquarters last 
week. 


Ideal weather favored the employes 
of the West 34th Street branch of 
Cudahy Packing Co., New York, on 
September 21 and 22, the days they 
chose for their Fall outing to Ocean 
View house, Montague, N. J. Their 
guests included district managers and 
office executives. 


Charles Dorman, packinghouse brok- 
er of Boston, Mass., was a visitor to 
New York last week. President Fred 
M. Tobin, Albany Packing Co., Albany; 
Rochester Packing Co., Rochester, and 
Tobin Packing Co., Fort Dodge, Ia., 
spent a few days in New York. 


J. Knauber, stock department, Wilson 


& Co., New York, suffered a relapse 
from a recent appendix operation and 
died at the Westchester square hospital 
on September 20. Mr. Knauber had 
been with the company for more than 
nine years and just prior to his illness, 
had completed plans to be married on 
October 12. 


PIONEER PACKER PASSES 


Thomas J. Kurdle, founder of the 
T. J. Kurdle Company and co-founder 
of the Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Company, Baltimore, Md., packers, died 
at his home in Baltimore on October 1 
at the age of 80 years. He had been 
in ill health for about two years, but 
retained his interest in packing activ- 
ities to the last. He was one of the 
type who have made meat packing suc- 
cessful in the United States, and who 
did so much to establish the industry 
on a sound and enduring basis. 


Mr. Kurdle was born in Prague, then 
a city of Austria-Hungary, in 1855 and 
came to America on a sailing vessel 
when he was sixteen.. In 1880 he es- 
tablished a retail grocery and meat 
store in Baltimore, and within a few 
years was operating five retail stores 
and also had established a sausage man- 
ufacturing business. In 1901 he sold 
his retail stores and entered the whole- 
sale meat business, purchasing a plant 
and taking his sons into the business. 


In 1920 this firm consolidated with 
that of William Schluderberg & Son 
Company to form the present corpora- 
tion. At that time Mr. Kurdle turned 
over his business interests to his sons, 
retaining an advisory post and the title 
of honorary vice president. He is sur- 
vived by a brother, Albert Kurdle, 
Sioux City, Iowa, and eight children. 
They are Joseph Kurdle, vice president 
of the company; Albert B. Kurdle, 
treasurer; T. J. Kurdle, jr.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Schluderberg, Mrs. B. B. Lochte, 
Mrs. John Langrehr, Mrs. De Witt 
Bauer and Mrs. Warren Wright, all of 
Baltimore. 
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‘For the Retail Meat 


SELLING SLOW MOVING ITEMS 


at a Profit 


@ How One Dealer Got 
35c per lb. for a 15c Item 


FLANK STEAKS SELL READILY AS FILETS. 
New cuts like these flank steak filets keep customers interested. 


and yield good profits for the retailer. 


with a strip of pork back fat or beef cod fat in the center, and 
is sliced into filets. 


—— AN ITEM which sold slowly at 
15 cents a lb. into one which moved easily 
at 35 cents is profitable meat retailing. 


Some dealers might find flank steaks 
moving slowly and make them into 
hamburger. Not the Grand Central 
Market of Phoenix, Ariz. It turns the 
flank steaks into filets—and gets double 
the price of hamburger. And there is 
never any lack of demand for these 
cuts. 


Filets vs. Hamburger 


Flank steaks are prepared by laying 
a strip of salt pork down the center. 
The steak is then rolled and cut into 
filets. These filets are laid in lines on 
a platter and displayed with a piece of 
parsley in the center. Besides bring- 
ing a greater return, the scheme saves 
considerable labor time and cost of 
power for grinding the hamburger. 


Filets have become very popular 
among customers who don’t have a 
great deal of time for preparing meals. 
They have several selling points. For ex- 
ample, the housewife can serve the filet 
on a stick, so that it is quickly eaten, 
and dish-washing avoided. Or she can 
remove the stick after cooking and use 
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the meatin 
sandwich form. 
Suggestion 
and display 
have been the 
sole means of 
promotion. 
Suggestive 
selling effort 
has been con- 
centrated par- 
ticularly on 
customers who 
often buy filet 
mignon. An at- 
tractive platter 
display of an 
unusual item 
of this sort kept at a conspicuous spot 
in the case—preferably near some very 
common staple item—arouses curiosity 
and leads the customer to ask ques- 
tions. From then on, selling is easy. 


This store has virtually no spoilage 
losses, and gets good prices for both 
quality and inexpensive cuts. 


An important part of its program is 
stock balancing. Stock is checked at 
least five times a day to determine how 
items are moving. When inventory 
shows a certain item “slow,” immedi- 
ate steps are taken to clean it up. 

Treatment of 
flank steak is 
one example of 
this policy. 

Another is the 
manner of han- 
dling roasts. 


Rolling Sells 
Roasts 


Instead of 
rolling roasts 
in advance, 
this market 
uses the fol- 
lowing method 


Flank steak is rolled, 


of preparation as a means of cleaning 
up roasts that don’t sell. When the 
late afternoon checkup reveals that cer- 
tain roasts aren’t selling, bones are 
removed and rolls made out of them. 
They invariably sell this way and bring 
just as good a rate as otherwise. 


When any steak moves slowly, the 
edges are cut into “curlicues” as a 
means of attracting attention to the 
item, and at the same time keeping the 
edges from turning up on account of 
dryness. The unusual appearance 
again arouses curiosity. Pork chops are 
about the only item on which a display 
or suggestive selling scheme of some 
kind isn’t used for moving stock at 
regular price. 


Other Sales Stimulators 


Increasing display space invariably 
helps clean up any “slow moving” item. 
The usual plan is to double the normal 
display. If one platter of an item is 
ordinarily shown, two platters are used 
when the item is to be pushed. If two 
platters are usually used, four are dis- 


BONING AND ROLLING MOVES ROASTS. 
Frequent stock checking tells the Grand Central Market, Phoenix. 
Ariz., which items are moving slowly. If roasts, they are im- 
mediately boned and sold rolled. 
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played when making this extra effort. 

Changing names of specialty items 
always keeps them moving in good 
shape. For example, sales on a New 
England ham loaf dropped off. The 
name was changed to “Berlina,” and 
business on the item immediately 
jumped to a new peak. Whenever pos- 
sible names chosen indicate the con- 
tents of the product. For instance, 
“Pickle Loaf” and “Olive Loaf.” Sam- 
pling is a part of every suggestion on 
cold meats. 


Epitor’s Note: Methods of preparing filets 
from flank steak and rolling roasts, as described 
in this article, are similar to practices taught 
meat retailers by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 


RETAIL MEAT PRICES STEADY 


Average retail prices of meats rose 
only one-tenth of 1 per cent during two 
weeks ended September 10, while price 
level of all foods rose seven-tenths of 1 
per cent, according to a report of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Slight 
increase in meat prices was largely due 
to advances in lamb, chicken and sal- 
mon. Dairy products rose eight-tenths 
of 1 per cent and egg prices 4.8 per cent 
during the period. 


MEAT EDUCATION 


Widespread interest in all phases of 
the subject of meat on the part of re- 
tailers, homemakers, students, teachers 
and the consuming public generally is 
shown in the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board’s report of current activ- 
ities in the meat cookery and meat 
merchandising fields. 


Schools of meat cookery held re- 
cently in Bridgeport and Waterbury, 
Conn., Madison and Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Muncie, Ind., were attended by a 
total of 31,400 housewives. Meat deal- 
ers are cooperating in these schools by 
staging special displays of meat cuts in 
their markets. Marked interest is being 
shown in facts about the food value of 
meat, as brought out by the Board’s 
lecturers and shown in the “food 
value” charts. In some of the cities 
retailers are displaying these charts in 
their shops and calling them to the at- 
tention of their customers. 


Meat merchandising lecture-dem- 
onstrations held in 11 cities in the 
states of Indiana, Connecticut, Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois during the last half of 
September were attended by 18,600 
persons. In addition to the local deal- 
ers attending in the various cities on 
the schedule, retailers drove in from 
62 other cities. 


This form of meat promotion is in- 
creasingly popular among high schools 
and colleges, and lecture-demonstra- 
tions have been attended by as high as 
1,200 students at a single meeting. 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions and other serv- 
ice clubs are scheduling these demon- 
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RETAIL MEAT PRICES 


Average of semi-monthlyprices at New York 
and Chicago for all grades of pork and good grade 
of other meats, in mostly cash and carry stores. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Beef: 


Porterhouse steak ... 
Sirloin steak 
Round steak? 
Rib roast, Ist 6 cuts. . 
Chuck roast 
Plate beef 

Lamb: 
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Loin chops 
Rib chops 
Stewing 
Pork: 
Chops, center cuts.... . 
Bacon, strips ........ & 
Bacon, sliced 
Hams, whole 
Picnics, smoked 


Veal: 
COMRGED. ccccvnsrccecce < 45 
Loin chops 
Rib chops 
Stewing (breast) .... .18 


1Top round at New York. 








strations on their weekly luncheon 


programs. 

The meat exhibit set up by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
at the Los Angeles county fair at Po- 
mona, Calif., was awarded first place 
and a cash prize as the most outstand- 
ing exhibit at the fair, which is one 
of the largest county fairs in the 
United States. The exhibit featured 
modern cuts of beef, pork and lamb 
and their utilization, and told an effec- 
tive story as to the food value of meat. 


U. S. MEAT GRADING EXPANDS 


During August, 1935, an increase in 
U. S. beef grading compared with the 
same month a year earlier amounted 
to more than 2,014,000 Ibs., while an 








Meat Demonstrations 


ETHODS of cutting and merchandising 

meat to make money will be demonstrated 
by the expert staff of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board during coming months on the 
following schedule. Meat dealers and others 
in the meat trade who want good meat mer- 
chandising ideas will do well to note these dates, 
and try to attend at the most convenient point. 


Oct. 7- 9, Rockford, Ill. 

Oct. 17-11, Evansville, Ind. 

Oct. 10-11, Elgin, Ill. 

Oct. 11-16, Des Moines, Ia. 

Oct. 14-16, Racine, Wis. 

Oct. 14-18, Toledo, Ohio. 

Oct. 17-18, Lima, Ohio. 

Oct. 17-25, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oct. 21-23, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Oct. 21-25, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oct. 24-25, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Oct. 26-Nov. 2, Omaha, Nebr. 
Oct. 28-Nov. 1, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Oct. 28-Nov. 1, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nov. 4-8, Canton, Ohio. 


increase in all meat graded compared 
with a year ago was over 5,893,000 lbs. 
Government-graded sausage products 
reached a new high in August, when 
more than 2,500,000 Ibs. were graded 
and certified with the certificate of 
quality label. 


Beef grading at Seattle, Wash., 
during the week ended September 14, 
1935, amounted to 1,409 carcasses, 
while 4,451 lamb carcasses were 
graded. These amounts represent a 
record for the present fiscal year at 
that point. All sales of beef and lamb 
at wholesale in Seattle are now being 
made on the basis of government stan- 
dards. 


Total beef carcasses graded for week 
ended September 14, 1935, at all points 
amounted to 10,979 carcasses, this 
amount representing the largest num- 
ber graded during a single week since 
the week of April 28, 1934, when 11,338 
carcasses were graded. Beef graded 
and stamped for the week of Septem- 
ber 14 was the second largest since 
the service started. 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 


Central Food Market, 114 S. Main 
ave., Sidney, O., has been reopened. 
John Nettleship who formerly conducted 
the market, is now grocery manager. 
Ed Bulle will handle the complete line 
of meats. 


Leigh Pearson has purchased gro- 
cery and meat market, Anamosa, Ia., 
from Karl Mershon. 

Other new entrants in meat busi- 
ness in Iowa are J. B. Greenlee, Cor- 
rectionville and August Nachtman, 1946 
Central ave., Dubuque. 


Walz Bros. market and grocery store, 
opened 50 years ago in Douglas, Mich., 
by George Walz has closed its doors 
permanently, according to George and 
Louis Walz who took over the business 
on the death of their father several 
years ago. 

J. H. and C. T. Turner plan to open 
new grocery and meat market in build- 
ing formerly occupied by A. Levine, S. 
Bridge st., Bedford, Va. Building is 
being renovated and complete modern 
equipment will be installed. 

Kurtz Market, Toledo, O., has been 
moved to 514-16 Summit st., Toledo. 
Thomas E. Lattin, president, said the 
move was necessitated by increased 
business. 

E. W. Ayres & Son have moved into 
new Community Grocery Store, Plum 
st., Cape Charles, Va. Building has 
been completely remodeled, furniture 
and equipment are new. Market will 
specialize in nationally known lines, 
high quality meats. 

New Minnesota meat markets will be 
conducted by Frank Basta at Easton, 
Theodore Buelke at Goodridge. 

Zygmund Fajkowski will open meat 
market, 2201 S. 14th st., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Paul Colwell, Inc., 16281 Hamilton 
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Hog Bungs 


PATIENT 


Sewed Casings 


Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 
by the Pioneers 
of Sewed Sausage Casings 


Hog Bung Ends 
Beef Middles 
Rounds 


Bladders 
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ave., Detroit, Mich., has been chartered 
with capital of $50,000 to engage in 
meat and grocery business. 


Clarence C. Leinard has purchased 
meat and grocery business of L. E. 
Moses, 615 W. Stewart ave., Puyallup, 
Wash. 


Earl Biel has purchased meat market 
of O. F. Herreman, Randolph, Wis. Jack 
Roberts, employed in the store for some 
time, will continue to work there. Mr. 
Herreman plans to move to California 
before winter sets in. 


Harry Mikkelson has purchased meat 
business of Franz Pfeiffer, Albany, Ore. 


AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS 


David Van Gelder, who had repre- 
sented the State Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers at the hearing on the 
processing tax, held recently in Wash- 
ington, gave a lengthy report of this 
at the meeting of South Brooklyn 
Branch Tuesday of this week. A com- 
mittee, of which Joseph Rossman is 
chairman, was appointed for the pur- 
pose of looking into 600 packages of 
bacon now being merchandized by cer- 
tain packers. The remainder of the 
meeting was devoted to routine matters. 


Meeting of Brooklyn Branch last 
Thursday evening was opened by pres- 
ident Joseph Maggio. Among other 
matters discussed was the forthcoming 
card party, luncheon and dance at the 
K. of C. Institute, October 24, in charge 
of Leonard Sussel. State president 
Anton Hehn and Albert Rosen gave 
short talks. 


More than fifty members of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary and their friends en- 
joyed a luncheon and afternoon pro- 
gram last Thursday at the Eagle Home 
Guild in Brooklyn. 


TEST YOUR PORK SCALES 


How often do you test the scales in 
your pork department? Read “PorK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest revision of “The Packers’ En- 
cyclopia.” 
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PATENT Casing Company 


617-23 West 24th Place 


Chicago, Illinois 





TEXAS CHAIN STORE TAX BILL 


A graduated chain store tax bill was 
recently passed by the Texas house of 
representatives by a vote of 117 to 19. 
It imposes a tax on every kind of chain 
business, wholesale and retail. The 
maximum tax is $750 for more than 50 
stores 


AAA BUYING BUTTER 


Bids for 5,000,000 lbs. of butter and 
10,000,000 lbs. of dry skim milk for re- 
lief purposes have been asked by the 
AAA, to be opened October 8. Butter 
is to be fresh or storage, 92, 91, 90 or 
89 score. Carlot delivery is to cover six 
weekly periods beginning October 19. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on October 3, 1935: 


Fresh Beef: 
STEERS: 


(1) (800-500 Ibs.) choice................$16.50@18.00 
13.00@16 50 
9.50@13.00 
8.50@ 9.50 


Goo 
Medium 
Common 
STEERS: 
(500-600 Ibs.) choice 
Goor 
Medium 
Common 


STEERS: 
(600-700 Ibs.) choice 
Goor 


STEERS: 
(700 lbs. up) choice 


COWS: 
Good 
Medium 
Common 

Fresh Veal: 
VEAL: 
(2) choice 
Good 
Common 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB: 


(38 Ibs. 
Good 


Common 
LAMB: 
(39-45 lbs.) choice 
Good 
Medium 
Common 
LAMB: 
(46-55 lbs.) choice 


MUTTON: 
(Ewe) (70 Ibs. down) good 
Medium 
Common 

Fresh Pork Cuts: 

LOINS: 

8.10 
p . ave 
8. AVE 
. avg 

SHOULDERS: N. Y. 
8-12 Ibs. 

PICNICS: 
6- 8 lbs. 

BUTTS: 


Style: Skinned: 


avg 
Boston Style: 


22.50@24.50 


(1) Includes heifer 450 pounds down at Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 


16.50@18.00 
13.C0@16.50 
9 50@13.00 
8.50@ 9.50 


16.50@18.00 
13.00@16.50 
10.00@13.00 


16.50@18.00 
13.50@16.50 


10.00@11.50 
9.00@10.00 
-50@ 9. 


15.00@16. 
14.00@15. 14.50@16.00 
Medium 12.50@14. 12.50@14.50 
11.50@12. 


16.50@17. 
15.50@16. i 5 
Medium 14.50@15.5 015.50 
13.50@14. 


16.50@17. 
13.50@14.50 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


9.00@10.00 
8.00@ 9.00 
7.00@ 8.00 


bi AR na: 50:00 644 ced eceaabeeansinn 25.50@27.00 
24.50@26.00 
22.50@24 00 
18.50@20.00 


18.50@20.00 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 


$17.00@18.00 
13.00@17.00 
11.00@13.00 
10.00@11.00 


17.00@18.50 
13.00@17.00 
11.00@13.00 
10.00@11.00 


17.00@18.50 
14.00@16.50 
11.00@13.00 

9.00@10.00 


17.00@18.50 
13.50@17.00 
11.00@14.00 


17.00@18.50 
14.00@16.50 


11.00@13.50 11.00@13.06 


17.00@18.50 


16.50@18.00 17.00@18.50 
1 14.00@16.50 


14.00@16.50 4.00@17.00 


11.00@12.00 
10.00@11.00 
9.00@10. 


10.50@11.50 
10.00@10.50 
9.00@ 10.00 


11.00@11.50 
10.00@11.00 
9.00@10.00 


17.00@18. 
14.50@17 
12.00@14.! 
11.00@12. 


16.00@17.00 


11.00@12.50 


16.50@17.5 
15.50@16.5) 
14.50@15. 


'30@14.50  13.50@14.50 


16.50@17.50 
50 15.50@16.50 
50 14.50@15.50 
13.50@14.50 


16.50@ 17.50 
15.50@16 50 
14.50@15.50 
13.50@14.50 


17.00@18.00 
16.00@17 A 
15.00@16.00 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


9.00@11.00 
8.00@ 9.00 
7.00@ 8.00 


9.50@11.00 
8.50@ 9.50 
7.00@ 8.00 


25.50@ 26.50 
24.50@25.50 
23.00@ 24.00 
20.50@22.00 


25.50@ 26.50 
25.00@26.00 
23.0°0@24.00 
20.00@21.50 


24.00@ 26.00 
24.00 @26.0" 
22.00@ 24.00 
19.00@ 21.00 


20.00@ 21.00 19.00@ 21.00 


23.00@ 25.00 22.00@ 24.00 
(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ at New York and Chicago. 
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7.00@18.50 
4.00@16.50 
1.00@13.00 
).00@ 10.00 


7.00@18.50 
4.00@16.50 
1.00@13.00 


7.00@18.50 
4.00@16.50 


1.00@11.50 
0.00@11.00 
9.00@10.00 


5.00@16.00 
4.00@15.00 
2.00@14.00 
1.00@12.00 


.7.50@18.50 
.6.00@17.50 
15.00@16.00 


|7.00@18.00 
16.00@17 FA 
15.00@ 16.00 


16.00@17.00 
15.00@16.00 


24.00@26.00 
24.0°0@26.0" 
22.00@ 24.00 
19.00@21.00 


19.00@ 21.00 


22.00@ 24.00 
ind Chicago. 
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WALD No. B-264 BACON HANGER 








ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED 


HEAVILY 
TINNED 


The bacon season is here—get your house in order for 
maximum profits! Use WALD Bacon Hangers for 
lower costs and perfect service. Ask for prices! 


WALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
MAYSVILLE KENTUCKY 








Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co. 


Precision Made Branding and Marking Devices 
1800 N. Francisco Ave. 
Urauder. for Sau- CHICAGO, ILL. 


suge and Smoked Gas and Air Meated 
Meats. Burning Brands 


Write fer catalegue™ 


Flectrie Ink Electric Ink Roll- 
er Carcass Brand- 


ers for Reef and 


ILLUSTRATED BELOW: The Wynantskill Beef Rib Bag 


CLEANLINESS IN HANDLING 


No Finger Marks or Spatter Marks on Beef 
shipped in Wynantskill Stockinettes. Pro- 
tect your meats this way in transit — 
the cost is very low. Write for sample! 











QUICK EASY GRINDING 
of Tankage, Scrap, Bone, Etc. 


The W-W does every by-product grinding 
job for Packing Plants — better, faster 


and cheaper — Write for catalog and ac- 
tual Packer testimonials — 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Dept. 207 Wichita, Kansas 











GEO. H. JACKLE 


Broker 


Tankage, Blood, Bones. Cracklings, Bonemeal. 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 




















TO SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 
in Great Britain 











communicate with 


STOKES & DALTON, LTD. 
Leeds, 9 ENGLAND 











THE CUDAHY PACKING Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 
Selected Sausage Casings 
221! North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A 














Harry Levi & Company, Ine. 
Importers and Exporters of 
Sausage Casings 


625 Greenwich Street 723 West Lake Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 























Beef — Ham — Sheep —Lamb—Bacon—Frank and Calf Bags 
Write for Samples 


WYNANTSKILL MFG.C 


Represented by 
FRED K. HIGBIE W. J. NEWMA 
417 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 1005 Pearl St., 
MURPHY SALES, Adrian, Mich. 
Cc. M. ARDIZZONI JOS. W. GATES 
9942—41stAve., Corona, L.I.,N.Y. 131 W. Oakdale Ave., Glenside, Pa. 


TROY 
a A 


N 
Alameda, Calif. 


GARMENT INDUSTRIES, INC 


orrect Work Clothi 


Frocks Luggers 
Jackets Overalls 
Oiled Aprons 
White Aprons 
One Piece Suits 
Wool Melton Coats 


Uniforms of cotton materials 
and caps to match. 


Names, monograms or trade 
mark embroidered on garments. 
This is a most effective way to 
advertise your business. If you'll 
send us what you desire to re- 
produce on work garments, we'll 
be glad to embroider it for you 
Free on a piece of cloth. 


Send for Our New Catalog 
Wirk Garment Industries, Inc. 


300 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Carcass Beef. 


Week ended 
Oct. 2, 


I’rime native steers 
400- 600 
tiLO- SOU 


800- LOOO 


Good native 
400- 600 
600- SOLU 
800-1000 

Medium steers 
400- 600 
600- 800 
S800- LOVO 

Heifers, good, 

Cows, 400-600 

Hind quarters, 

Fore quarters, 


400-600... 154% 5a 16 


rere 15 
geen 15% 


9 


choice 
choice 


4 @ 


a 
@ 
@ 


fa 
@: 
a 


Beef Cuts. 


unquoted 


Steer loins, 
Steer loins, 
Steer loius, 
Steer short loins, 
Steer short loins, 
Steer short loins, 
Steer loin ends 
Steer loin ends, 
Cow loins 
Cow short 
Cow loin ends 
Steer ribs, prime 
Steer ribs, No. 1 
Steer ribs, Ne 
Cow rit, No. 
Cow ribs, No. 
Steer rounds, 
Steer rounds, 
Steer rounds, 
Steer chucks, 
Steer chucks, 
Steer chucks, 
Cow rounds 

Cow chucks 
Steer plates 
Medium plates 
Briskets, No. 
Steer navel 

Cow 
Fore shanks 

Hind shanks 

Strip loins, No. 
Strip loins, No. 
Sirloin butts, 
Sirloin butts, 

Beef tenderloins, 
Beef tenderloins, 
Rump butts 

Flank steaks 
Shoulder clods 
Hanging tenderloins 
Insides, green, 6@S8 
Outsides, green, 
Knuckles, green, 


prime 
No. 


No. 


Brains Ib.). 
Hearts 
Tongues 
Sweetbreads 
Ox-tail, 

Fresh tripe, plain 
Fresh tripe, H. C 
Livers 

Kidneys, 


(per 


Choice carcass 
Good carcass 
Good saddles 
Good racks 
Medium racks 


loins..... 
(hips) 


navel ends..... 


BOO Becvcases 
prime. . 
No 
No. 
(hips). 


» 


» 


a 
a: 


1935. 
19 


15% 
16 
16 


12% 


15 


33 
30 


unquote a 


unquote dl 


a. 


ax 


a 
a 


15 
10 


unquoted 


a 
a 


15 


14% 


unquoted 


ibs. . 


5@6 Ibs. 
5@6 lbs. 


Veal Products. 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 


lambs 
lambs 

saddles 
saddles 


Choice 
Medium 
Choice 
Medium 
Choice fores 

Medium fores 
Lamb fries, 

Lamb tongues, 
lamb kidneys, 


Heavy 
Light sheep 
Heavy saddles 
Light saddles 
Heavy fores 
Light fores 
Mutton legs 
Mutton loins 
Mutton stew 
Sheep tongues, 
Sheep heads, 


sheep 


each 
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per Ib.... 
per lb.... 


Mutton. 


a 


a 
a 
@ 


a 


10 
35 
35 


6 


Cor. week, 
1934. 

13 @14% 

1S%@l4' 

l4h%ali 5% 


12 @13 
131,@14 
14 @l4 


(159 


unquoted 
@3s 
@3v0 

unquoted 


a3 
@26 
@2t 
ais 


unquoted 
@22 
a20 
@lil 
@y 

unquoted 
ale 
@1h 

unquoted 
a 
av 
ag 
fa t's 
@ 9% 
@ 8% 
ai2 
@ 7% 


@10 


Fresh Pork, etc. 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs., av. 
Picnic shoulders 

Skinned shoulders 
Tenderloins 
Spare ribs 
Back fat 
Boston butts 
Boneless butts, 


@26 
@l19 
@i9 
@a3s 
@li 
@i9 
@25 
cellar trim, 
@30 
@l4 
@l4 
bones .. @ 8 
Slip hemes @l4 
Blade bones @16 
Pigs’ feet @i7 
Kidneys, @ai13 
Livers @16 
Drains @10 
Ears @ 5 
Snouts @aio0 
Heads @i10 
Chitterlings @ 6 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons.... 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. 
Country style sausage, smoked.... « 
Frankfurters in sheep casings. 
Frankfurters in hog casings........ 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice..... 
Bologna in beef middles, choice... 
Liver sausage in beef rounds... 

Liver sausage in hog bungs 

Smoked liver sausage in hog ~—o- 
Head cheese 

New England luncheon specialty. oe 
Minced luncheon specialty, choice. 
Tongue sausage . 

Blood sausage .. 

Souse 

Polish sausage 


DRY SAUSAGE 


in wd apnea ae 


Cervelat, choice, 
Thuringer cervelat 
Farmer eee 
Holsteiner .... 
BB. C. salami, 
Milano salami, choice, in hog bungs.... 
RB. C. salami. new condition ° 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles. 

Genoa style salami 

Pepperoni 

Mortadella, new condition 

Capicola 

Italian style hams 

Virginia hams 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


(F.0.B,. CHICAGO.) 


Regular pork trimmings............... 
Special lean pork trimmings 

Extra lean pork trimmings. 

Pork cheek meat 

Pork hearts 

Pork livers . 

Native boneless 

Shark meat @10 
Toneless chucks 9%@10 
Reef trimmings @ 9 
Reef cheeks (trimmed) 8% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up 7% 7 
Dressed cutter cows. 400 Ibs .and up.... 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up 

Pork tongues, canner trim, SS. P........ 131 


SAUSAGE IN OIL 


Bologna style sausage, in beef rounds— 

Te CERO, BS OD Gite oc ce cccevscccuceseees $7.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate 
Smoked link sausage, in hog casings 

Small tins, 2 to crate 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 


Mess pork, oa 
Family back pork, | 
Family back pork, 
Clear back pork, io t to 50 piec eer 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... 
Bean pork 
Brisket pork 
Plate beef 

Extra plate beef, 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 


Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl 

Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-Ib. *bbi 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-lIb. bbl. 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-1b. bbi 


choice 


101%4@10% 


4@14 


7.00 
5.50 
-00 
3.50 
50 
3.00 


@25.00 


200-1b. @26.00 





DRY SALT MEATS 


18@20 lbs @18% 


Clear bellies, 
@18% 


Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs. 
Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs... 
Fat backs, 10@12 lbs.... 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs.... 
Regular plates 

Jowl butts 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 


hams, 14@16 lbs. parchment 


@16% 


— reg. 
aper 2714@28'4 
yaaa skd. hams, 14@16 lbs. parchment: 
paper 
Standard reg. 


27% @ 2814 
plain..26 @27 
214%@22\ 
204%@214 

3% @34 
30% @31% 


hams, 14@16 Ibs., 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs., short shank, plain.. 
Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., long shank, plain... 
Fancy bacon, 6@& lbs., parchment paper. 
Staandard bacon, 6@8 lbs., plain 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 Ibs......cccccccceccce 
Outsides, 5@9 lbs... 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.. 2 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted.... 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.. 


LARD 


Bd. Trade 
Ba.. Trade..... @ 
f.o.b. Chgo... @ 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo... @ 
Leaf, kettle, rendered, tierces, 

f.o.b. Chicago @ 
Neutral, in tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. @ 
Compound veg., tierces, c.a.f @ 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE 
@12% 


10%4@11 


@$14.75n 
14.75n 
16% 
17 


cash, 
loose, 
tierces, 


Prime steam, 
Prime steam, 
Refined lard, 


Extra oleo oil 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil 
Prime oleo stearine, 


TALLOWS AND GREASES 


Edible tallow . - 9 
Prime packers’ tallow. 

No. 1 tallow, 10% f.f.a.. 

Special tallow 
Choice white 
A-White grease, 
B-White grease, 
Yellow grease, 
Brown grease, 


maximum 49% 
maximum 5% 
10@15% 
40% f.f.a 


Prime edible 
Prime inedible 
Headlight 
Prime W. 


Extra 
No. 1 lard oil 
No. 2 lard oil 
Acidless tallow 
20° neatsfoot ... 
Pure neatsfoot 
Special neatsfoot 
Extra neatsfoot 
No. 1 neatsfoot ‘ 
Oil weights 7% lbs. per antes. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. Prices are for vil in barrels. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


oil, in tanks, f.o.b. 
prompt 


in bbls., 


Crude cottonseed 
Valley points, 
White, deodorized, 
Yellow, deodorized 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a.. 
Soya bean oil, f.o.b. i 

Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast. 4 @ 4% 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago 104%@11 


OLEOMARGARINE 


White animal fat, margarine in t-tb, 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. 4 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago 
Puff paste . 


f.o.b. Chgo. 114 a 11% 


f.o.b. mills... 


PURE VINEGARS 
A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 
TH LA SALLE STREET 

r 

CHICAGO. ILL , 

C 

J 

I 

1 
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@18% 
@18% 
@17% 
@17% 
@17% 
@15% 
@16% 


ATS 


%@28'e 


, 
4 
} 


$14.75n 
14.75n 
16% 


1i 
1 

1 
12: 


NE 


2 @12% 
1%@11% 
0%@11 


@iy 
els contain 
in barrels. 


@ 9 
14a 
114 @11% 


10% @11 
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CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda (Chgo. warehouse 
stock): 
1 to 4 bbls. delivered 
5 or more bbls. delivered 
Saltpeter, 1 to 4 bbls. f.o.b. - x. 
Dbl. refined granulated. . 
Small crystals 
Medium ‘crystals 
Large crystals 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 
Salt per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 
Ibs. only, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Granulated 
Medium, air dried 
Medium, kiln dried 
Rock ..ccccccccccs 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, Sam New Or- 
leans 
Second sugar, 90 ‘basis 
Standard gran., f.o.b. refiners” (2%). 
curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
@4.60 


@4.50 


curing sugar, 
f.o.b, ‘mune La., less 2% 


SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales). 
Whole. Ground. 
Alispice Prime . 
Resifted 
Chili Pepper, Fancy 
Chili Powder, Fancy 
Cloves, Amboyna . 
Madagascar 
Zanzibar . 
Ginger, Jamaica 
African 
Mace, Ses Banda 
East India 
E. I. & W. 
Mustard Flour, 
No. 1 


Nutmegs, Fancy Banda. 
-_* i 


Paprika, exw Fancy 
Fancy 
Hungarian 
Pepina Sweet Red Pepper 
Pepper, Cayenne 
Red Pep pper, N 
Pepper, DBlack Aleppy 
Black Lampong 
Black Tellicherry 


White Singapore 
White Packers 


SEEDS AND HERBS 


Ground for 

Whole. Sausage. 
Caraway Seed 11 
Celery Seed 25 30 
Cominos Seed ..... by 18 
Coriander Morocco Bles ; ae 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 8 

Mustard Seed, Cal. Yellow J 10% 

American 9% 
Marjoram, F 7 ¢ 35 
Oregano 1 14 
Sage, Dalmation Fancy 7 9 

Dalmation No. ‘ancy 6% 8% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(iP. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef Casings: 
Domestic rounds, 180 pack @26 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack 
Export rounds, 
Export rounds, 
Export rounds, narrow 
No. 1 wensands 
No. 2 weasands 
No. 1 bungs 
No. 2 bungs 
Middles, regular 
Middles, select, wide, 2 6 in, diam. 
Middles, select, extra wide, ety 
in. and over..... oanee <n @i0 
Dried bladders: 
12-15 in. wide, flat eae 
a 2 OE rr rR 
ee | ee ere ‘5 
6- 8 in wide, flat 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds... eee 
Narrow, special, per 100 a 
Medium, regular .........+. 
Wide, per 100 yds 
Extra wide, per 100 yds 
Export bungs 
RAPRO PONS DUNMB. 066 cccccececceees coos oan 
Medium prime bungs cocceces 4 
Small prime bungs.............eseeeeees 
Middies, per set 
Stomachs 


COOPERAGE 


Ash pork barrels, black tron hoops.$1.3! 

Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops, 1.2 

Ash pork barrels, galv. iren hoops. 1.4214@1.42 

Oak pork barrels, galv. iron hoops. 1. 82% @1.35 

White oak ham tierces............ 2. 2.12% @2.15 
oak lard tlerces.......cccccecs 1.87% @1.90 

White oak lard tierces............ 1.974% @2.00 
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NEW YORK wn PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE 


Steers, good grassers -25@ 9.35 
Steers, medium, 1165-1250 lbs 7.60@ 8.00 
Cows, common and medium 
Cows, cutter and low cutter 


LIVE CALVES 


Vealers, choice @12.00 
Vealers, good 280 Ibs.........-.....+ @ 7.50 
Vealers, medium 6.00@ 7.25 


3.50@ 4.75 


Lambs, good @10,.00 
Lambs, common @ 6.00 
Ewes 5.00 down 


LIVE HOGS 


choice and good. .$ 


DRESSED BEEF 
City Dressed. 


Choice, native, heavy @20u% 
Choice, native, lig @20 
Native, common to fair @18% 


Western Dressed Beef. 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 18 @19% 
Native choice ae 4 440@6v0 Ibs... 7 
Good to choice heifers. 7 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS 


Western. 


Hogs, 185-lb. aver., @11.45 


hinds and ribs.....2 
hinds and ribs..... 18 
rounds 
rounds 
vo. 3 rounds 
1 chucks 
2 chuck ° 
vo. 3 chucks... 
Rolognas 
Rolls, reg. G@R Whe. AVE......ccccccess 23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ths, 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Vhs. avg 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. avg..............50 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL 


Good 
Medium 
Common 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Lambs, prime to choice ccncseche Onan 
Lambs, good 

Lambs, medium 

Sheep, good 

Sheep, 


DRESSED HOGS 


ie Gk eee $19.75@20.25 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs.. 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen é 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs, avg....2 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western. fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 1 

Pork trimmings, 

Pork trimmings, 


Spareribs 18 @i8% 


Regular hams, 8@10 

Regular hams, 10@12 

Regular hams, 12@14 

Skinned hams, 10@12 

Skinned hams, 12@14 

Skinned hams, 16@18 

Skinned hams, 18@20 

Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg 

Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg 

City pickled bellies, 8@12 Ibs. avg.. 
Bacon, boneless, Western 

Bacon, boneless, city 

Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. 

3eef tongue, 

Beef tongue, heavy 25 @27 


28 @29 


FANCY MEATS 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimimed..... 
Fresh steer — - os trm’d 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal . 

Beef kidneys eebeee 

Mutton kidneys . 

Livers, 


Beef hanging WOMEEND. 2. 6c ahchascees 
Lamb TEES .cccccccccvescsce 


BUTCHERS’ FAT 


A Ce 
Breast fat .... 
Edible suet 
Inedible suet 


sere ewe eeeeeee 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


5-9 9%-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals.. 15 2.10 2.25 2. = 2.55 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 14 1. = 2.10 A 2.30 
Buttermilk No. 1... 12 1.95 ' oone 
Buttermilk No. 2... 11 ° 1.85 x exits 
Branded grubby .... 7 “ 1.20 1.35 
Namber $ ..cccocs. F s 1.20 1.35 


BONES AND HOOFS 


Per ton. 
Round shins, heavy.......sseecceseceeeesee St 00 
Flat shins, Ll Soa censuuccctesesmbne saan 
White a. oe scbtnweesbenev acon HE 
Black and striped BR. octcsnksccecescsenn See 





PRODUCE MARKETS 


BUTTER. 
Chicago. 
Creamery (92 score) @26 
Creamery (90-91 score). @25% 
Creamery firsts (88-89 
score) @23% 


New York. 


Extra firsts 26u% @27% 
Dirste 6ireah) «... «10.0000 2584 @27 @27% 
Standards - @28% 


Fowls 

Broilers 
Spring, light 
Spring, heavy 
Turkeys 

Ducks 

Geese 


18 @24 
20 @24 


10 @14 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
Fryers, 31- 42, @21% 
Roasters, 5 .-21%@22% 
Roasters, 55 & ~~. fresh. 23% @25 
Fowls. 31-47 ..... - @2 9 @2)1 
48-59 22 @24 
60 and 2 @25 


BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco, week ended Sept. 26, 1935: 

Sept. 2 2 23 2 25 26 
Chicago 5% 5 25 5 25144 25% 
New Y vixen 26 2 26% 
Boston ........263 26% 26% 2 


27 
Phila. 27 27 27 2 27% 
San Fran. .... 28 2 28 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized car- 
lots—-90 score at Chicago: 
25% 25 24% 25 25 25 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 


This’ Last Last -—Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1935. 1934. 
45,490 42515 45,394 2,610,248 2,464,892 
43,727 42,501 54,633 2,609,931 2,831,106 

Boston i 12,695 17.787 926,070 1,006 882 
Phila. . 11, 16,340 16,562 880,019 958,907 

Total 118,121 114, 051 134,376 7,026,368 7,261,787 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Chic ago. 
, SS 


Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Sept. 26. Sept. 26. Sept. 27. last year. 
Chicago s 163,288 48,158,155 35,350,907 
ee re 260, 17,588,683 
Boston .... 6,€52,927 
Phila. ....12 22) 120 3,592 922 


Total .. 364, 497 75,992,687 


4,212,673 
54,359,029 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch 
for each insertion. Minimum Space | inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 








Position Wanted 


Equipment For Sale 


Equipment For Sale 








Superintendent 


Wanted, connection as superintendent or 
refiner. Twenty years’ experience refining 
all kids of vegetable oils, manufacturing 
shortenings, etc. Best of references. 
W-137, The National Provisioner, 407 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Beef and Pork Superintendent 


Available soon, young man with 22 
years’ experience in beef and pork opera- 
tions: killing, cutting, curing, smoking, 
freezers, sausage, etc. Success in han- 
dling men. Interested in making perma- 
nent connection. W-115, THE NATIONAL 
a 407 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, i 











Men Wanted 


Beef Man 


_ Independent packer with excellent facili- 
ties is seeking the services of beef man 
experienced in buying and selling. Appli- 
cant should give complete information on 
experience, education, age, general qualifi- 
cations, and past income. W-138, The Na- 
tional Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 














Miscellaneous Wanted 








Upright Hand Stuffers 
Wanted, upright hand stuffers, 50- 
pound capacity; also No. 52 Enterprise 
grinders. W-131, [THE NATIONAL Pro- 
VISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 





Sausage Stuffer 


Wanted, good, used 100-pound up- 
right sausage stuffer. Quote lowest 
price. W-128, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Pig Skin Strips Wanted 


We will pay 8c delivered Chicago for 
any quantities of D. S. back strips, 
measuring 5 inches by 15 inches and 
over, suitable for tanning. Will buy for 
either immediate or later shipment. 
Telegraph or write us your offerings. 


E. G. JAMES CoO. 
Provision Brokers. 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 








Make your wants known through these 
little ads, with the big pull. 
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Packinghouse Equipment for Sale 


Item Quan- 
No. ity. 


1 2 


Article. 


5 ft. x 10 ft. Laabs cookers, each with ! 
25-h.p. motor, percolator and vacuum 
pump. 
300-ton Anco 
presses each 
pump. 
No. 1 V. D. Anderson Expeller with 
conditioning trough and 15-h.p. motor, 
silent chain drive. 
B Grinder with fan and cyclone col- 
lector and 75-h.p. motor. 
No. 610 ‘‘BOSS’”’ 12-inch 15 plate fil- 
ter press. 
6 ft. x 9 ft. prime steam tanks each 
with 12 inch screw type gate valve. 
1—6x8 tank as above 
1—5x9 tank as above. 
No. 6 ““BOSS’’ Hog Trolleys. 
Wood hog gambrels. 
Steam Jacketed Lard Melting Kettle, 
6 ft. 2 in. inside diameter by 45 in. 
deep inside, with agitator for pulley 
drive. (40-lb. working pressure). 
es Melting Kettle, same as above 
ft. 0 in. inside diameter by 5 ft. 
3 in. deep. 
Lard roll, 36 in. x 84 in., with pump 
and 5-h.p. motor, including drawoff 
cock. 
3-station, double-rod, double _ roller, 
Ham and Bacon Trees. 
No. 172 “BOSS’’ Backfat Skinner, 
with 2-h.p. motor. 
50-gallon steam jacketed kettle, 
lb. working pressure). 
No. 261 “BOSS’’ high ceiling type 
track scale. 
No. 260 ‘‘BOSS’’ 
track scale. 
No. 53 “BOSS’’ Regular 
hairer with 20-h.p. motor, 
225 hogs per hour. 
No. 8 “‘BOSS’’ Vertical type hog hoist 
with motor, right-hand discharge, 19 
ft. 10 in. from floor to top of dress- 
ing rail. 
“BOSS” Sr. 
h.p. motor. 
No. 385 size 3 Beef Hoists. 
Calf Head Holders. 
No. 362 Low Frame Friction Drop- 
pers with dropper hooks and housings. 
No. 90 Pulley Drive Ice Crusher. 
No. 456 size 166 “BOSS’’ Meat Grind- 
er with 15-h.p. motor. 
No. 176 “BOSS” Grinder with tight 
and loose pulleys. 
43 in. Buffalo Silent Cutter with 25- 
h.p. motor. 
No. 4 Buffalo Mixer, 1,000 Ib. 
pacity, with 10-h.p. motor. 
No. 4 Hottmann Cutter and Mixer 
with flexible coupling ready for 50- 
h.p. 900 r.p.m. motor. 
400 Ib. capacity Randall Stuffers. 
200 Ib. Mechanical Air Stuffer. 
Double (steel) Sausage Cook Box, 8 
ft. long by 45 in. wide by 33 in. deep 
with center partition and perforated 
steel counter weighted lids. 
Steam jacketed cooking kettle, 40 in. 
diameter by 33 in. deep inside (40 lb. 
working pressure). 
Steam jacketed cooking kettle, 47 in. 
diameter by 33 in. deep inside. (40 
lb. working pressure). 
31 U. S. Bacon Slicer. 
32 1 No. 42 Anco tripe washer with 3 h.p. 
motor. 
All the motors above for 60-cycle, 3-phase, 220- 
volt, alternating current, and include starters 
with overload and no voltage protection. 


FS-126, 


THE NATIONAL ‘PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


No. 614 _ hydraulic 
with steam hydraulic 


(40 


low ceiling type 


“—’ De- 
capacity 


Belly Roller with 2- 


ca- 





Packinghouse Equipment 


Having purchased the packing plant of 
The Lancaster Packing Company, I have 
all the machinery and equipment to offer 
for sale. Anyone interested can get com- 
plete list and descriptions by writing 
George H. Alten, P. O. Box 426, Lancaster, 
Ohio. 





Ham and Bacon Trees 


For sale, smokehouse ham and bacon 
trees: 284 double roller, 119 single roller; 
3, 4 and 6 stations, adjustable to any size. 
Rods are flat and round types. For specifi- 
eations, see Allbright-Nell Catalog No. 20, 
Page 141. Any reasonable bid will be con- 
sidered. The Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., Processing Plant, 1047 Summer Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Expelier 
For sale, Anderson Expeller. Com- 
pletely overhauled. With motor, silent 
chain drive and starting equipment. 
W-127, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 





Equipment for Sale 

MACHINERY BARGAINS: 3—Me- 
chanical Mfg. Meat Mixers, 1—M. & M. 
Hog, 1—Lard Filter Press, 2—Steam 
Tube Dryers, 6’ x 35’, 5—Cooking Ket- 
tles. Miscellaneous: Lard Rolls, Cut- 
ters, Rendering Tanks, Hammer Mills, 
Ice Machines, Boilers, Pumps, etc. 

What Idle Machinery have you for 
sale? 


CONSOLIDATED 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City 








Miscellaneous For Sale 








Liquid Blood 


Charge can be dried in 5 hours with 
existing equipment. Save 50% on labor, 
power and steam, increase yields to 100%; 
no pre-cooking and pressing required. End 
your difficulties by sending $5.00 for in- 
structions. Money refunded if dissatisfied. 
G. I. Jones, Mainland, Pa. 





Turn Scraps Into Money 


Fast seller! Many markets throughout 
southwestern states are finding perfected 
dog food formula good money maker. 
Uses waste scraps ordinarily thrown away. 
Guaranteed satisfaction or your money 
back. Mail $1.00 for formula. EMIL 
BARTA, Phoenix, Arizona. 





Fully Equipped Packing Plant 


For sale or rent, modern brick 3-story 
packing plant, fully equipped, occupied 
formerly by Meyer Packing Co. Located on 
two railroads, B. & O. and P. R. R. Large 
pens and pasture. Can be in full operation 
within few hours. Will consider selling 
all equipment, Write H. H. Bennett, 
Indiana, Penn. 


The National Provisioner 
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Adler Company, > 54 
Allbright-Nell Co., The Third Cover 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co....... ° 
American Can Co 


= 
American Soya Products Corp. First Cover 
* 


Anderson, V. D. 

Arbogast & Bastian Co 
Armour and Company 
Armstrong Cork Products (¢ 


Baker Ice Machine Co., 
Bemis Bro. 

Best & Donovan 

Bloom, 8. C. 

Brady, McGillivray & Mulloy 
Brecht Corporation, The 
Brown Corp. 

Burnette, C. 


Cahn, Fred 

Callahan & Co., A. 
Calvert Machine 

Case's Pork Pack 

Celotex Company 

Chili Products Corp., Ltd 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Circle E Provision Co 
Columbus Packing Co 
Continental Can Co 
Continental Electric Co 
Cork Insulation Co., 
Crane Co. 

Crescent Mfg. Co 
Cudahy Packing Co., 


Dexter Folder Co 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co 
Diamond Iron Works, Ine 
Dold Packing Co., Jacob 
Dry-Zero Corporation 
Dubuque Steel Products Co 
Du Pont Cellophane Co 
Durr, C. A., Packing Co., 
Early & Moor, Ine 

Edge Moor Iron Co 
Everhot Mfg. Co 


Fairbanks, Morse & 

Felin & Co., Inc., John. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
Forbes, Jas. H., Tea & Coffee Co 
Ford Motor Co 

French Oil Mill Machinery Co 
Frick Co., Inc 


General 

General Tire & 

Globe Co., 

Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co 
Griffith Laboratories 
Gruendler Crusher & 


Halsted & Co., Inc., E. 

Ham Boiler Corporation 
Heekin Can Co., 

Hormel & Co., Geo. 
Hottmann Machine 

Hunter Packing Co 

Hygrade Food Products Corp 


Independent Casing Co 

Industrial Chemical Sales Co 
International Harvester Company.... 
International Salt Company 


Jackle, Geo. 

Jamison Cold Storage Door Co 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Jourdan Process Cooker 


Kahn's Sons Co., 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.. 
Kennett-Murray & 

Kingan & Co 

Kold-Hold Mfg. Co 

Krey Packing Co 

Legg, A. C. Packing Co 

Levi, Berth. & Co., Inc 


Levi & Co., Harry 

Liberty Provision 
Link-Belt Co. 

Live Stock National Bank 
Lorenz, Lucas L., 
Lovejoy Tool Works 


MeMurray, L. 

Manaster, Harry & Bro 
Massachusetts Importing Co 
May Casing Co 

Mayer & Sons Co., 

Meyer Packing Co., 

Midland Paint & Varnish Co 
Mitts & Merrill 

Mongolia Importing Co., 
Morrell & Co., John 

Moto Meter Gauge & Equip. 


Omaha Packing Co 
Oppenheimer Casing Co 


Patent Casing Co 

Paterson Parchment Paper Co 
Peters Machinery Co........ 
Powers Regulator Co 
Pressed Steel Tank Co 


Rath Packing Co., The 
Republic Steel Corp 
Rhinelander Paper Co 
Rogers, F. C., 
Rosenthal, Ben H. 


ander Mfg. Co 

chluderberg, Wm.-T. J. Kurdle Co.. 
chneider, Geo. J. Mfg. 

chweisheimer & Fellerman 

eelbach, K. C. Co., 

‘If-Locking Carton 

1ellabarger Grain Products Co 
lvery, Nicholas 

mith, Brubaker & Egan 

Smith Paper Co., H. P 

Smith’s Sons Co., John E... 

Solvay Sales Corp 

Sparks, H. L. & 

Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co.... 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 

Staley Sales Corp 

Standard Oil Co, (Indiana) 

Standard Pressed Steel Co 

Stange Co., Wm. 

Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 
Stein-Hall Mfg. C 

Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co 
Stokes & Dalton, Ltd 

Superior Packing C 

Sutherland Paper 

Swift & Company 


Taylor Instrument Companies....... 
Theurer-Norton Provision 

Theurer Wagon Works.............. 
Transparent Package Co 

Trenton Mills, Ine 


United Cork Companies............. 
United Dress Beef 


Valatie Mills 

Vilter Mfg. C 
Visking Corporation 
Vogt & Sons, Inc., F. ¢ 


W-W Grinder Corp 

Wald Manufacturing C 

West Carrollton Parchment 
Weston Trucking & For. C 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. ¢ 
Wilmington Provision Co 

Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Co 
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Worthington Pump & 
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Aarry Manaster & Bro. «ca 


INCORPORATED 


sil and 
< WHOLESALE MEATS Selected 


1018-32 West 37th Street Chicago, U.S.A. Beef Cuts 

















C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Managers 


TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have Pippy p 
such fine flavor —they are always in favor Vee, LARD 


The Columbus Packing Co. DAISIES 


PORK vate ao FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 
Mew Verh Reprenetative: 14. 0, Breed, 410 W, 10h m QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 


























Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS 
Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Cal-es 


9 U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
from ite land O corn WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
~~=wanuwwwuwuwwveeprreperererr?r 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON Arbogast & Bastian Company 


PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products WHOLESALE SLAU(UGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 
THE RATH PACKINGCO., WaTERLOO, IowA Uv. §. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 


UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 


J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 
City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 


Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 









































Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 


43rd & 44th Street Teleph 
Piet Aen, ond teat ites NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 4.2900 
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| Attention Jobbers! 


Interested in 
REDUCED CATTLE COSTS? 


We can furnish heavy fancy grass and 
corn-fed steers and cows in all weights 
at savings of Ic to 3c per pound, 
delivered North and East. Write today 
for details! 


WE DO CUSTOM KILLING 
@ See you at the I. A. M. P. Convention 


BEN H.ROSENTHAL & CO. 














| P.O. Box 5252 DALLAS, TEXAS 





C.A. BURNETTE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


— Commission Slaughterers — 


Hogs—Cattle—Calves 


{ We Specialize in Straight 
Carloads of Dressed Hogs 


U. 8S. GOVT. INSPECTION 














St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 


HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—259 W. 14th St. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Marphy & Decker, Boston, Muss H. D. Amis { Washington, D. C. 
M. Weinstein Co., Philadelphia, Pa. - AMISS ) Raltimore, Md. 


THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 
Represented by 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 


H. L. Woodruff W. C. Ford B. L. Wright P. G. Gray Co. 
259 W. 14th St. 38N. Delaware Av. 631 Penn.Av.,N.W. 148 State St. 

















Hunter Packing Company 


East St. Louis, Illinois 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 











KINGAN'S 


“Reliable” Brand 
HAMS — BACON — LARD — SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS — OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE — BUTTER —EGGS—POULTRY 


A full line of Fresh Pork—Beef—Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides—Hair—Digester Tankage 


KINGAN &Co. 


PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 


Main Plant, /ndianapolis Extublished 1845 























NIAGARA BRAND 


HAMS & BACON 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 


BEEF = PORK = SAUSAGE =- PROVISIONS 
BUFFALO—OMAHA—WICHITA 
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OTHER ANCO 


SAUSAGE EQUIPMENT 


Silent Cutters 

Sausage Stuffing Tables 
Air Compressor Units 
Sausage Measuring Fillers 
Sausage Pattie Machines 
Headcheese Cutters 
Cube Meat Cutters 

Ice Crushers 

Processing Cabinets 
Sausage Cages 

Sausage Meat Trucks 
Sausage Stick Washers 
Smokehouses 

Airoblast Smokers 


@ | OBSOLETE MACHINERY REDUCES PROFITS 


MODERNIZE WITH 


SAUSAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Db ism smarts +74 


ANCO Sausage Stuffers are of the latest improved design in which every possible 
feature of Safety and Sanitation have been incorporated. 

Safety rings, pistons, and cylinders are made of Nickle-iron polished to a 
glass like finish. The pistons have'a unique means of holding rubber gaskets 
with an even pressure against the cylinder walls. When the pressure is released, 
the pistons go down instantly. The covers close quickly and securely. 

There are five sizes of ANCO “fool-proof” Sausage Stuffers, so that you can 
select the size best suited to your requirements. 


TABLES 


ANCO Sausage Stuffing Tables have set a new standard for Sanitation, Economy, 
and Durability. Especially is this true of those made with non-corrosive metal top. 
There are no bolt or rivet heads on the top, and no sharp corners or crevices 
to be kept clean. They will not corrode or discolor, and will last a lifetime. The 
frame and legs are heavily galvanized and fitted with adjustable cast iron feet. 
They are Tables that will proudly stand out in any Sausage Department 
and will outlast any other type of Sausage Stuffing Table. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


Eastern Office: 


117 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard, western Office: 


111 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, IIL 


QUALITY EQUIPMENT FOR THE MEAT INDUSTRY 





YOU SHOULD USE 
SWIET’S 


ATLAS GELATIN 


The less evident the gelatin, the better the jellied meats. 
That’s the idea behind Atlas Gelatin. 


For Atlas is a specialized gelatin, intended for one purpose only. .. 
making jellied meats. 


That’s why Atlas is 


Transparent so the meats can look their very best. 


Tasteless so that the true meat ‘flavor is not 
obscured. 


High Test and because of this high jelly strength, 


it is economical to use. 


In purity, Atlas meets all state and federal pure food regulations. ; 


Swiit & Company 


General Offices: Chicago 














